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SI R, 

TO whom could a work of 
this kind} which is, a dif- 
qtiifition of what, others have 
fpent a whole life, without the 
lead attention to, be in(cribed, 
with any (eeming propriety, if not, 
to a gentleman, who has, him- 
fblf, pafled years, in the re- 
fearches of literature; but, fet- 
ting aiide its propriety, on this 
account; the obligations, you, 
and your lordQiip's family, have 

a 3 been 
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been pleafed to confer on me, and^ 
mine, are fafficient, to engrofs my 
continual refpe6t,and, claim every 
acknowledgement in mj power to 
make : accept, then. Sir, this pub- 
lic teilinKmy of it ; and, be aiTuredy 
the dedicating this work to your 
lordfhip, proceeds mere from an 
ambition of being thought one> 
of your many admirers, than, 
from any view of prp£ting, by 
your lordship's patronage. 

Believe ine. Sir,, with the pro^ 
founded refpedt. 

Your Lordihip's mod obligedj^ 
and, moft obedient, 

humble fervant, 



LoRiroN^ 
Mayai> lyH, 



The Author, 



•M 
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AbbI OIRARD't 
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IF fociety be formed, by the com-i 
munication of ideas and fentiments, 
ipeech, is, undoubtedly, its moft ef- 
lential and moft graceful band, being, 
at once, the pencil of the mind, the 
image c£ its operations, and, the inter- 
preter of the heart. The more, we go 

a 4 abroad 
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abroad, among men, the more, we ^r- 
ceive, that Jangnage, is the true fbfoiL- 
ing of every delight. When all things 
€lfe fail, or, when, through age, we have 
no other enjoyment, that of conversa- 
tion, will furnifh amufement in our 
latter hours, and, will, at that time, 
grow more and more latisfaftory; as 
it will, in fome meafure, make up for 
the want of thofe pleafures, we are in- 
capable of receiving. In all times, and, 
on all occafions, fpeech is delightful: 
there can be no true happinefs, v^dtli- 
out the joys of the mind ; no good 
fortune, that we do not long to make 
known ; no fecret, we do not wifli to 
communicate ; no tender fehtiment, 
we are not anxious to declare; no 
fyftem, we do not thirft to unfold; 
no evil, we are not eager to complain 
of; no comfort, without the fympa 
thetic breathings of friendfliip ; no r 
putation, without the voice of rchbr 
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in a word, nothing, without the aid of 
language, at leaft, nothing, which can 
latisfy our underftandings, * or, flatter 
our inclinations. Who then would 
be ib indolent, as, to pay no attention 
to the graces, or, fo wanthig, as, to 
difregard the power of one faculty, 
which gives luftre to every other? A po- 
lite nation, can never entertain notions, 
injurious to true tafte. Good education 
extends her care, . equally, to the lan- 
guage of a people, as, their morals : (he 
does not confine herfelf, to the adorn?- 
ing of the mind, inwardly, with wif- 
dom j . fcience, and, virtue ; but, la- 
bours, alfo, to grace it, outwardly, by 
teaching it. the art of (hewing itfelf to 
advantage.. Her defire is, that our 
expreilions (hould.correfpond with our 
tlioughts, and, that our. reputation 
(hould be anfwerable to our merit- 
Speech, then,, defcrves our beft atten- 
tion, and we ought to think ourfehcs 

a 5 in- 
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indebted to thofe, who fttidjr its culti- 
vation; whether by learned mles^ 
drawn xxp according to its peculiar ge- 
niuSy to give a knowledge of it^ with 
precifion; or, by judicious criticrfins,. 
in order, to preferve its purity,, with- 
out rejecting the new advantages, of 
which, it is fuiceptible; or, by fuch 
ufeful acquiiitions, as may enrich it„ 
without rendering it unintelligible. But 
how much ihould we: be obliged to* 
that perfon, who could in any meafurc 
fix it, and, put a ftop to thofe many 
innovations which mere caprice,, daily,, 
ftrives to introduce ? This is a talk, I 
fear, beyond the power of individuals :. 
the deftiny of whatever is living, for- 
bids its continuing, always, in the feme 
ftatc. However, be the fate of our 
language, in after-ages, as it may;: 
neither the fear of its alteration, nor, 
even, its annihilation, (hall deter me 
\ from publifhing the obfervations I have 

made. 
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made. They have neither the rules 
of grammar, nor the purity of cuftom, 
for their objcft, but the delicate differ • 
ence, only, between words, reputed fy- 
nonymous ; that is to fay, the diftin- 
guilhing charaftferiftics of fuch words, 
as, refemblhig each other, in their gene- 
ral idea, may, neverthelefs, be diftin- 
guilhable, one from another, by fome 
additional one, peculiar to each of 
them ; from? whence arifes, on many 
occaiions, a neceiSty of choice, in or- 
der to life them with propriety, and,, 
elegance ; a thing, as uncommon, as it 
is beautiful; and, by which tafte is: 
enabled to give brilliancy to truth, and, 
folidity to wit. Avoiding all empty 
words, it teaches us to reafon foundly ; 
averfe to the abufe of terms, it makes 
our di6lion intelligible; judicious in 
the choice of words, it gives eafe and 
elegance to our expreffions : with the 
greateft accuracy, it baniflies allfar^ 

a 6 fetched. 
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fetched, vague and fpirltlefs images, 
with which the trifling and fuperficial, 
are content to exprefs themfelves ; an 
enemy to confufion, it prevents our 
rambling in the ftudy of the fciences ; 
In fliort, I will venture to aflirm,, that 
this fpirit of juftnefs and diftindlion, is 
the true ray that Ihines ; and, in con- 
verfation, is the lively touch, that dif- 
tinguifhes the man of ddicacy and dif- 
cernment, fi'om the vulgar and illite- 
rate. 

In order to acquire this juftnefs, we 
muft be a little nice upon words, not 
imagining, that fuch, as are called fyno- 
nymous, are really fo, exactly uni- 
form in their fenfe, and, refemble each 
other, as perfeftly, as two drops of 
water from the iamie fpring : for, on a 
clofer examination, we (hall fee, that 
this refemblance, does not take in the 
whole extent and force of fignifica- 
tion ; but confifts, only, in one prin- 

tipal 
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cipal idea,, which^ they all exprefs; 
each word diflfering from the other,, by 
fome relative one,, which conftitutes its 
proper and particular charafter. That 
refemblance, which conveys one gene- 
ral idea,, makes,. then„ the words, fyno- 
nymous ; and, the difference, that arifes 
from the particular idea,, that accom- 
panics the general, makes, them, far 
from being perfeftly alike, diftingpifli- 
ing them, as, various fhades of the fame 
colour. 

I will not, abfolutely, fay, that 
there are not occaiions, on which, fo 
nice a choice may be difpenfed with ; 
but,; I maintain, that there are frill more, 
where they ought not, or, cannot pafs 
one for another,, efpecially, in frudied 
and elaborate compofitions. I will 
allow it to be a matter of indifference, 
in choofrng a yellow habit, whether 
, we take the hue of the marigold or 
jonqxiil ; but, would wc make an 

agree- 
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agreeable variety, it is neceffary to 
confult the different (hades or tints : 
how feldom, then, does it happen, that 
the mind, does not find itielf, in iimi* 
lar circmnftances ? Very rare indeed ! 

as m that confifts, the tvhok art o£ 
writing. 

Left any one, under a falfe notion, 
that the richnefsof a language conlifts,in 
the plurality and abundance of words, 
(hould explode this fyftem of mine, 
^relative to the diftindion of thofe, re- 
puted fynonymous ; Imuftfky, that 
though language is enriched by an 
abundance of words, yet, that abund- 
ance is not merely numeral ; which is 
&t for nothing, but, as it were, to fill 
the cof&rs of a mifet ; but, fuch as 
i^rings from diverfity,. like that, which 
is obferved, in the various produftions 
of nature. It is the fatisfeftion of the 
mind, and, not the tickling of the ear, 
which is. the objeft of all qonverfation 

and 
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aid writii^; for which reaibn, tfte 
quantrty of words, is not ia nmch to 
be efteemed^ as their quality. If they 
vary, only,, from each otilier in their 
ibunds, and, not in their greater- or 
kfs degrees^ of energy, comprehenfion, 
preciiion, &c. they, in my opinion, 
ferve more to burthen the memory, 
than, enrich or &cilitate the art of 
Ipeech.. To ftand up for a number of 
words, without any regard to -their 
&rife, is, confounding abundance, with 
fuperfluity; fuch a tafte, I cannot 
better compare^ than, to that, of the 
mafler <^ a feaft,, who fliould think the 
magtiificence of an entertainment, con- 
fided more, in the number of dilh^, 
than, of eatables. Where is the great 
utility in having many terms to ex-^ 
prefs one fingle idea? Is there not 
more advantage in having proper ex* 
pref&ons for every idea we can form ? 



It 
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It witi be in vain for Pleonafm, to 
alledge in its defenccj.^ that by this 
abundance,, w^e avoid the bad effefts of 
repetition ;, for,, we are deceix^ed with 
refpeft to the caufe of thateficft ; it is 
not the repeating of the fame found, 
that offends fo. much,, as the repetition 
of the fame idea.. If the fame W4ord 
difpleafes, when ufed a.fecond time, it 
is not, becaufe it hath already ftruck 
the ear; but, becaufe. it hath, before, af- 
fefted the mind, which grows. weary^ 
and, is difgufted, without the graces of 
novelty. Hence, came the. eftahlifhr 
ment of certain words,, we call Pror 
nouns; the repetition of which, cuftom 
hath made familiar,, having given them 
no other office,, than, limply, to recall, 
the matter in queftion„^ without any 
redundancy of words. For the fame 
reafon, what v/e. call Articles, audi 
Prepofitlons, are, equally,, repeated 
without dlfguft; nothing being ex- 

pefted 
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pe£ked from them^ but, a bare nomina*- 
tion or indication ; for having nothing 
to determine of themfelves, they, al- 
ways, appear new, when the fubjeft 
they indicate, is new. This is an un- 
deniable proof that the beauty of words, 
is more owing to their variety of mean- 
ings, than, to their different articula- 
tions ; and, that *tis a multiplicity of 
ideas, that produces, in effeft, a ^multi- 
plicity of terms. Ifany one, yet, doubts 
this, he has nothing to do, but to ex- 
amine them a little clofer, and, be a 
little nicer in his choice ; or, without 
giving himfdf the trouble of fuch exa- 
mii^tion, let him perufe, only, with 
attentbn, the refle£tions here, kid be- 
fore him I for, be the remarks,, either 
juft or not, they will, plainly, fliew, 
that, there are no words, fo perfectly, 
fynonymous, as, to fignify, exadly, the 
fame, upon all occafions; confequent- 
ly, they admit of a particular nicety 

m 
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hi chdce. It is this choice, the £ol^ 
lowing fheets endeavour to determine^ 
by definitions, and, examples, which 
diftinguifh, and, diiclofe the proper cha-^ 
rafter of thefe words ; in which, it hr 
hoped, they will, in ibme meafure^ 
fiicceed. 

With refpeft to the work itfelf, it 
may be faid, without, either, vanity or 
a£^ed modefty,, that, it is copied from 
ndf one ; nekher was there any one ta 
copy ; if it, therefore, merits nothings 
fi'om the manner of its execution ; it 
will, at leaft, from its novelty: to 
this may be added that q£ variety r for,, 
almoft, every page, contams fomething 
difl&ring from, and, mdependent of, 
that, which goes before, or, follows af- 
ter, although of the {ame fort. Never 
book was, at the &me time, more uni- 
form, and, more diverfified : its perufal 
needs not be,, either, continued or regu- 
lar ; let the reader open it, ^here he 

will, 
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^l, he cannot M of finding fome- 
tmiig^y siia^ tmtj entire;' wliicli wiH^ af 
leaft, latisfy his curiofity, if not content 
his underftanding : it will ferve as well^ 
to amuie a quarter of an hour, as, em- 
ploy a whole day ; and, may be taken 
up^ and^ laid afide^ at 9ny timer 
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PR E F A C E 



AFTER giving tlic reader, a^ 
tranflation of GirarJts Preface, 
it will be unneceflary, to fay more, 
relative to the ufefulnefs^ of the work, 
than, that, as a great inattention to the 
beauties of language, is general, almoft, 
in every country ; a volume or two, of 
this kind, muft be, equally ^ acceptable 
bere^ as in France^ and, it is hoped, the 
great efteem, the Abbe acquired by 

his 
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his piece, and, the many editions, that 
has run through, are fufficient proo& 
of its excellence^ and, will be Jome ex- 
cufe, for this fimiiar attempt. As 
much of the French treatife, as would 
agree with the Englijh mode of expref- 
iion, is tranflated and adapted to it ; 
and, if fuch tranflation, be foimd, in 
no rd^^^^ uniform ; it muft be attri- 
buted to impojfibility. Should any one 
ima^e; becaufe fome words, which 
are here claffed, 2iS pqffing ior fynony^ 
mousy do not, immediately ^ ftrike the 
mind, z% fuch ; that, labouring at a 
difliiiSHan^ was unneceflary and ufe- 
lefs ; if he* cannot recoUeft a paflage, 
where hehas^^^/r, or, call to mind, 
that he has, at any time, beardy them 
indifcriminately u&d ; let him caft his 
eye, over the y&/fc edition, oijahnfon^s 
ididionary, and he will, injianth/j dif« 
cover that thefe endeavours, thoiigh, 
inadequate to the talk, have not be^n, 

n/f holly ^ 
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wholly^ fruitkls ; and» ihould the iame 
error be remarked, in the following 
pages, which the tenor of the work 
43ondemns, it is hoped, it will be at* 
tributed, to the neceffity of varying 
the expreffions, in a treatiie c^ this 
particular caftj in order tio make them 
agreeable to the mind. There are» it 
muil be confel!ed, many more words, 
that might have been taken under con* 
iideration; but, on refleftion, that a 
thorough reform, even in tbefe^ at 
prefentp taken notice o^ will go, a 
cwfiderabk way, towards the improve^ 
ment of our tongue ; the work, cannot 
but be thou^t of forvice. One mo* 
tive that prevented thp extenfion of 
thefe ilieets^ was ifear^ of frighting 
the reader, from attempting to pafs 
through them, by laying before him, 
the difficulty and length of tl^ way : 
ihould they chance to meet with ap^ 
probation, they m^y, hereafter, pro- 
I ^ bablj. 
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bably, be enlarged i but, on the con* 
trary, (hould they, on clofe exami« 
nation, be found too imperfeEt^ for 
public notice : let ^em^ at leaft, be 
confidered, as the wantcm fallies of a 
tcaxA^ greatfy zealous, for the beauty 
oi its native language. 
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Page 4, line 20. for^ deereafe in virtue> a dtcreafe in piety^ &c. read^ 
decreafe in virtue. A deereafe in piety, Sec. p. 24, h i^»fir, a bear- 
ing, witnefs&c. r, a bearing witnefs &c. p. 30, 1. Z*fir, a little of 
accufation. r. a little of felf-accuiation. p. 34, 1. JS*fir, that is 
graceful Sec r. that is tall, graceful Sec, p. 45, 1. 2»for, the leaft 
of Sec r. the laft of Sec, p. 50, 1. 19, fir, pradtife, r. prance, p, 
53, 1. 1* fir, requires, r. require, p. 61, 1. 12. fir, the vengeance, 
and &c. r. the vengeance of God, and Sec, p. 62, 1. 20. /or, are fy- 
nonymous. Sec, r, are efteemed fynonymous. Sec, p. 65, 1. i2,fir, 

' a weak man finds &c. r. weak men find Sec, p. 121, 1. 5. fir, give, 
r. gives. ■ 1. \o, fitr, give, r. gives, p. 126, 1. 16, Jcr, ren- 
der, r. render^ p. 129, 1. 6, fir, for, r. of. p. 136, 1. ^, fir, finifi'm 
ing, from tlie&c. r.fintfiing, that which riie^ from the ^. p. 17S, 
L 15. fiir, confidered in it(eif, only in orde , Sec% r, confidered is^ 
itftlf^ only, in order, &c* ' 
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To Abandon^ 
Forfake^ 
Leave^ . 



To Relinquijh^ 



'Tp H E words abandon and leave imply 
•* involuntary ads ^ the words for- 
fake^ relinquijh and defers^ thofe that are 
voluntary. 

To abandon^ is more applicable to things ; 
leave^ to perfons. He was under a neceiTity 
of abandoning his poflef&ons, and compelled 
to leave his friends. 

To forfake^ implies leaving in reftnt- 
kncnc or diilike^ to reUn^ui/b^ quitting 

B aa^ 
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any claim to ; to defert^ leaving meanly or 
treacheroufly. 

Being treated with difrelpeft, we are 
apt to for fake even the perfon, whofe 
caufe we were ftudious to efpoufe. Every 
honefl.man, finding his plea not backed 
by juffice, would readily relinquifh his 
claim, and even make his competitor a 
rccompence adequate to the expence and 
trouble he had put him to. It is an zGt 
of the greateft bafenefs to defert one's 
friend in time of diftrefs. 

To j«//, implies the breaking ofFfrom^ 
and may be either voluntary or involuntary. 
When he had acquired by trade fufficienc 
to fupport himfelf, for the remainder of 
his life, he, prudently, quitted his bufinefs. 
Being overpowered, by fyperior ftrength, 
he was obliged to quit his hold. 

We fhould by no means abandon^ while we 
can keep pofleflion ; nor lem)e^ while we are 
able to (lay ; we ftiould not forfake^ without 
fufficient reafon ; nor are we bound to 
relinquifh^ but when our title is bad -, No 
colour of excufe can be alledged for defer ti^ 
on\ nor (hould we ever ji^//, with a view 
of laying hold again. 
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2. 

To Abdicate J 
Renounce^ 
Refign. 

To abdicate is an involuntary aft j n?w»«r^ 
and refign are voluntary. 

Abdicate more particularly relates to a 
throne ; renotmce^ to matters of religion ; 
rejign^ to employments. 

King. James the fccond abdicated the 
throne of England, when he could keep 
poffeffion of it no longer. Man]j perfons, 
through convidlion of mind, have formally 
renounced th^ errors of the church of Rome. 
We frequently rejign our employments, 
through a defire of retirement. 

To abdicate a crown, is ever looked upon 
as difgraceful \ to renounce a religion, as ho- 
nourable, when done through the preva- 
lence of truth 5 and to refign an office, as no- 
ble, when gpneroufly given up in favour of 
another, and with the approbation of the 
perfon wc fcrve. 
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To Mate^ 



To Becreafe^ 
Lejfen. 



Thefe words arc nearly fynonymous, 
when they are verbs neuter ; they, then, 
mean to grow Icfs : as verbs adtive, they 
are very different. Even as neuters, they 
will carry fome difference in their meaning. 

To abatC'i implies a decreafe in a&ion^ 
diminijh^ 2l wafte in fubftance-, decreafe^ a 
decay in moral virtue; lejfen^ a contradtion 
of parts. 

Wantof fpirits, when a man is running, 
will abate his ardour, and, confequently, his 
pace. Febrifuges, if properly applied, will 
abate a fever. Put fugar into water, and it 
vfiW dimimjh vifibly. An objeft, fcemingly, 
dmimjhesj in proportion to the diftance, 
from which, we view it. 

Through a contempt of religion, men, 
daily, decreafe in virtue, a decreafe in piety, 
is ufually accompanied with falfe noiions of 
. God. Draw the air from a blown-up blad- 
der, and it lejfens^ proportionably. 

As verbs adive ; to abate, more particu- 
larly, implies, to lower in the price ofi 

. dimwijh. 
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dimnijh^ to make lefs by abfcifion or def- 
trudioiT, eitKer with refpeft to bulk, value, 
quality or quantity ; lejfeny to a voluntary 
adl of degradation. 

Shop-keepers, generally, aflc their cuf- 
tomcrs an advanced price for goods, that 
they may be enabled to abate^ if defired. 

By dividing of fubftance, we dimtnijh its 
bulk ; by breaking a diatnond, we diminijh 
its value; by mixing water with Tpirits, 
we diminrjb the quality; and by taking one 
yard from ten, we diminijh the quantity. 

A mean aftion always lejfens us, in the 
fight of good men ; and whatever falfe no- 
tions vanity may inculcate, we ever feem 
kfsy v/hen we drive to appear greater. 



To AbboVy 
Hate^ 



To hoath^ 
Detejt. 



All thefe words imply averfion, but re- 
quire to be differently ufed, upon different 
occafions. 

To abhor J implys an averfion to that, to 
irvhich, we have a natural antipathy ; hate^ 
zti averfion ^ftuated by revenge : loath^ is 

B 3 more 
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more applicable to food : detefi^ implies a- 
verfion aftuated by difapprobation. 

We abbor^ what we cannot endure. We 
are apt to bate the perfon, who injures us. 
We loath the food, by which we have been 
furfeited. We deteft the man, who is guilty 
of a mean adbion. 

The fpend thrift, naturally, ahbors nig- 
gardlinefs, and the^ nijggard, profligacy. 
The/&^/r^^of the revengeful man, is roufed, 
whenever the objeftof his revenge approa- 
ches. The ftomach loatbs the very fight of 
that meat, by' which we have»been fatiated. 
Every, thinking, man detejls the leaft degree 
of meannefs, more particularly that, whicl> 
is fordid or bafe* 



ran^ 
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Meafiy 
Beggarly. 



As. the words abjeSi and low are indif- 
criminately gfed, when meant to fignify a 
perfoa's ftate or condition i fo are the word? 
wean and beggarly^ when we would exprefs 
the difpofition : but the impropriety of fo 
doing, is very evident. 

By ahjeli^ is undcrftood that forlorn fitu- 

ation 
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ation in life, that a man brings himfelf in- 
to, by ill conduft; by low^ that, in which 
Providence has placed him : the firft, is 
voluntary j the latter, involuntary. 

Divine Wifdoni hath thought proper, for 
various reafons, to make diftindbions be- 
tween men, placing fome, in a higher fphere, 
others, in a lower \ but never was he the 
€anfe of any one*s abjeSfnefs. Want ol merit 
or fortune, often, renders a man Z^^-, but 
it muft be a villainous charafter, to make 
him dhjea.- 

With reTpeft to the words mean and beg- 
garly^ when meant co expreis the difpofi- 
tion, the abfurdity of ufing them, one for 
the other,^is, equally, vifible. 

Mean^ fignifies a man's readinefs to per- 
form a dirty or illicit aftion ; whereas heg^ 
garfyf is, more particularly, expreflive of a 
narrow, groveling fpirit^ . 

He who can (loop, to be guilty of a 
meannefsy merits the contempt of all who 
know him. It has, ever, been accounted 
beggarly J to live below the rank of life we 
are in^ 

Wbei>a man is brought into a ftate of 
penury and contempt, by^a long courfe of 
infamy, we, juftly, call him abjeff'^ if his 

B 4 narrow 
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narrow circumftances are, only, owin^g to the 
poverty of his parents, we, then, repute him 
fowi when guilty of any thing, beneath 
the character of an honeft man, or a gen- 
tleman, we account him f^^^;;; and when the 
creafures of the rich, are fullied by the nar- 
row notions of the poor, we call it beggarly. 



To Repeal^ 
Revoke. 



6. 

To Jhlijb J 
Abrogate^ 
Difannulj 

Aholijh^ is a term, rather to be ufed with 

Tcfpedl to cuftoms ; abrogate and repeal^ 

with regard to laws j difannul and revoke^ to 
private contrads. 

When old cuftoms have been, by long 
experience, found to be detrimental, they 
have, very prudently, been abolijhed. New 
fafhions, abolijh old ones. 

The word abrogate^ is generally ufed 
with refpeft to ancient laws ^ repeal^ to mo- 
dern : that is, when we talk of rendering old 
laws null, we call it abrogating \ when thofe 
lately made, repealing. 

Defpotic power has.friequently abrogated 
what was inftituted by equity. Upon the 

eaaftioa 
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cnaftion of a new law, many inconveniences 
' have fometimes appeared, before .un*- 
thought of; this, has occafioned ^repeal 

The abrogation of a fundannental law,, 
frequently caufes the ruin of the fovereign, 
or of the people 5 and, fometimes, of both. 
The Icglflative power has often found 
itfclf obliged to repeal an a<5l of parliament 
oae feflions, which pafled the laft ; merely ^ 
to appeafe the clamours of the people. 

The difference in meaning, between the 
^oxi3i% difannnl 2iiid r-evoke, U not very, great i* 
yet fuch,. as to admit of a< diftindioni 

Difannul is applied to a. written contraft;, 
revoke to a verbal. 

He, who gives ai-ondicional bond to ano* 
ther,.has a right to difannul it, if the fpecified' 
conditions ^re not punftually obferved. To 
revoke a. promife now-a^-days,. is no other, 
than falhionable •, whereas, formerly^ it was- 
jconfidered, asa breach of fri€ndfliip# 



7- 

ToFim/h,. I ToEnd,^ 
Complete^ \ Conclude:. 

With rcfpedt to the three firft words^. 
the proper idea ofjinijhing^ is, the bringing a^ 

B 5 thing 



thing^ to its kft period : the completion oF 
any thing, is, the adlual arrival of that laft 
period : and the charadteriftic of endings is 
ceflfation or difcontinuation. 

Lazy people begin many things, without. 
fihijhing any. We ever feel a fccret fatis- 
feiftion, in ih^ completion of a. work, we- 
have been long about. May we not quef- 
tion the wifdom of thofe laws, which,, 
inftead of ending fuits, do but fcrve, to> 
prolong them ? 

By the word concludi, we-underftand, per* 
forming the lad aft of ratiocination v 
widely differing from complete. We complete: 
2l piece of mecbanifm ;. but conclude an* 
oration. 

A piece of clockwork is of little value^., 
till completed. It is allowed by all Rhetori- 
cians, that the grcateft ornament of an ha^- 
rangue, is a. well finiflied conclujion. 

y^tfinifh what we have begun, by con«- 
Jinuing to^work at it. We cc^kte, a work,, 
by putting the laft hand to it. We end. 
it, by dircontinuatidni Thus, we may 
Jinijhy without ending i and end^ without 
iompleting. 



K 
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Thcfe two words are indifcriminately 
ufed, one for another, on all occafions $ but, 
with great impropriety. 

0», rather, fignifies by; zs^on my word; 
on my honour ; &c. whereas, upon^ means 
up, on the top of -, and is applied to mat- 
ter 5 as, upon the table 5 upon the chair ; 
upn the houfe ; &c. 

The abfurdity of a contrary didion, is 
evident from the following change of 
words : it was his honour, upon which, he 
.fwore. 

Indeed, the word upon is ufed with ele- 
gance, even detached from fubftance, 
when the fenfe is figurative; ar for inf- 
tance, he relied upon the promife of his 
friend ; iivtimating, that, that promife, was 
the ftafF, upon which, he leaned : but, on 
other occafionSj. the impropriety is grofs. 
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9. 

My 

Deed. 

As cu(!om has applied the word ekeJ'y. 
chiefly to fignify the written evidence of 
any legal ad, it will be neceflary, only, to 
fliew the difierencej between the words (^i^ 
m and aSf^ 

The y/ord a ffion J thenjisappficable, indif- 
ferently, ta every thing, we do, whether 
common or extraordinary; but the word 
aff^ ffiourd ffgnrfy,.fomething done,, which, 
is remarkablt. 

An elegant fpcaker, will* not (Sy, a viriu- 
$tu a£ij a good or a vitious ail ^ hut 2Ln ail of 
virtue^ or of goodnefijOT of iniquity : where- 
as,, to fajj, a virtuous aHion^ or a goodor vi^ 
tiousaHion^ is proper and elegant. 

'Tis, generally fpeakihg, a good a&iom 
to conceal the faults of our neighbours ;. 
and it is the rarcffi a£l of charity, among 
mankind,* 

The femiments of the heart, are not, ft 
much, to be judged of, from words, as- 
horn aSions. It b an ail^ of great heroifm,, 

to* 
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to pardon our enemas, when wc have 

power, to be revenged on them. 

Thefe two words are further diftinguifhr 
able by our conGdering them^ fomewhat 
phyfically. The wor^aOion^ in this light) 
relates, more, ta the power that ads ; and 
the word aSt^ is, qiore,. applicable to the 
efiedt itfelf^ produced by that power a, this 
makes the one, properly,, the attribute of 
the other: fo, that it may be, juftly, 
laid, we fhould always, have a prefence of 
rnind^ attendant upon our aBicns^ to ren:- 
der, all of them, cither aSts of bounty,, or 
aUs of juftice.. 



To Enlarge;^ 
increafe* 
The y^ord enlarge^ is, properly, ufed to 
fignify an addition of extent. Increafe^ is 
critically, applicable, only, to number, 
height and quantity^ 

We enlarge a town ; a field.*,, a garden- 
Vfcwcreafe-^t inhabitants of a town; our 
cxpences *, our revenues. 

The former word, is, noore, fuitable to* 
^QS endce and vaft quantity of fpace ;• the 

lattec 
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firttcr, to any grofs and multiplied quanthy 
in general: thus, it is, conMHOhly, faid, 
Aat we have enlarged oar houfc, when we 
have made it more extenfive, by adding 
buildings to the fides of it : Imt, we, ufually, 
fey, a houfc is ntcnafed with an additionaS 
ftory, or -with fcveral new rooms^^ 

By enlarging our territory, we, generally, 
inereafe our riches. Erinces, certainly, wr- 
large their renown, by widening the bounds 
of their dominions; and they are apt to 
Ihink, they, at the fame time, inereafe their 
power: but, in this, they are, fometimes, 
miftakcn; for fuch an enlargement j may 
<:^ancc to produce, xmly^ acu inarmfk of cares 
and troubles, which may end, in their utter 

ruin. 

A king, who labours, nM>re, after acquire 
ing new fubjefts, than, in governing thofe 
he already has, may enlarge^ his fame \ but 
will never inereafe his happinefs.. 



II, 




ylddrefiy 

Mien J . 
Behaviour^ 


• 


Manners J 

Department^ 

Carriage. 


What is called our a/r. 


mien and carriage^ 


feem to be born wixl 


I USj 


,and flrike at firfl: 

fighc 
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fight : pur aidrefsy mamers^ iehaviour and' 
^ortmenti^ ait owing- to education ; an^;, 
gradu^Iy, difclofe themfelves, imour md»>^ 
courfe with the world; 

Mien^ rather, relates to our look v carriage 
to oar frame •, but, the word ^ tb both. 
We, ufually, judge of the mien^ by the face; 
^e canmge^ by. the perfon.; and the air^ by 
both; 

Hqw fweet is the mien^ that has good 
humour in the countenance ! A gentle- 
man, though in rags^ is, eafily,. difcover- 
ed, by his graceful carriage^ An open 
countenance and m^efty of perfon, give 
z man, the mod engaging ^er imagina- 
ble. 

Addrefs^ is confined to our words ; de-^ 
fortment^ to our adions ; behaviour arifes 
£rom both; and the fruit of behaviour^ is 
manners. 

Our addrefs (hall often pleafe, when our 
deportment fhall difguft ; and vice versa. 

When our addrefs i% engaging, and our 
deportment, comformable, 'tis impoflible our 
behaviour fhould be otherwife. 

In order, to be well with the world, we 
Ihould fuit our behaviour^ to our company ; 
which^ though in the eye of fome perfons, 

ha&v 
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lias been conlidered, as deceitful, muft, in 
tke end» be looked upon,, as the height of 
gpod manners. 

An engaging air, which is the unioa 
of a charnung mien and graceful carriage, 
is necelTary, to make any thing pleafe^ but 
unlefs accompanied with gpod manners, 
arifing from a genteel addre/s and deparf^ 
mentj itHbecomes, perfedUy, difguflifuL 



To Accofi, 
Approach* 

We accoji thofe, with whom, we would 
Ipeak; but, often, approach^ without any 
intention to addrefs. 

The bold, can aecoJi\ without the leaft 
hefitation. We cannot approach the great, 
without fome kind of ceremony. 

When we have any thing to fay to a 
perfon, we, naturally, accoft him : when we 
would infinuate ourfelves into his good^ 
graces, we endeavour to approach himr. 

Education teaches us to accoft- the ladies 
with civility ; but, to approach themj re- 
quires fome kindof a(rurance,.feafonediwtith 
wipeft^ 
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Ingenuity^ 
Clevernefs^ 



13 



PartSj 

. Ingenuity J relates, more, to the invention 
of things ; clevemefsj to the manner of exe- 
cuting them ; ability^ to the a6li>al execution 
of them ; and parts; to the difcernmcnt. 
The third, then, puts in ufe, what the fe- 
cond dictates, purfuant to the digefted plan, 
of the fourth, invented by the firft. 

A man may be ingenious^ and not diwr \ 
he may be clever^ without abilities to cxe-;^ 
cute ; and he may have great abilities^ and, ^" 
yet, not be a man oi parts. 

Admitting we are not very ingenious^ ftill, 
if we are accuftomed to the management 
of things, we may be clever \ but it requires - 
Mbilitiesj to do with them, as we would ; and 
partSj to condufl them. 

He, who difcovered the powers of 
refra&ion and refledion, had he known no- 
thing more, would have been ingenious: 
he, who conftrufted the telefcope, was clever 5 
the finifher, was a man of abilities i and 
without doubt, the philofopher, he, who 
applies the inftrument to the various put* 
pofes of aftroaomy, muft be a man. of ^ 
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To Add, 
Augment^ 

By adding one thing to another, we aug^^ 
ment the fame. By the word adding, we 
underfland, the joining of different things 
together ; or, if they are things of the fame 
kind, joining them, in fuch a manner, as 
not to confound them, but, that after fuch 
junftion, each, may be diftinguiifhed from 
the other : whereas, the word augnient, in- 
dicates our making a thing larger or more 
abundant, by fuch an addition, as (ha;II 
caufe it, afterwards, to appear one, and the 
lame thing; or, at leaft, that, when the ad- 
dition is made, the whole, together, (hali 
be conceived under one idea; thus, for ex^ 
ample, we add one balket of rubbifh, to- 
another,one room to another, but we augment 
the heap, and'the houfe. 

There arc many, who would not fcruple 
V:} augment their own ftock, by fraudu^ 
fcntly addiitg to it, that of another. 

To add, is a verb afbivc only v augment^ 
both active and neuter. 

Our ambition, augments with our for- 
tune s and we are no fooner in pofTelSon of 
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one hundred pounds, th^n we are eager to 
^dij to it another. 
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To Study, 
Learn* 

To fludj^ implies a uniform application^ 
.in fearch of j£nowledge ; to iarn^ that 
application, with fuccefs. 

Wcjiudy, to learn ; and learn^ by dint 
of Jiudy. 

People of. vivacity, Jearn eafily 5 but arc 
heavy at Jiudy. 

\ We can Jiudy but one thing at a time ^ 
lint: we may learn many. 

The mcire we leam^ the mope we knowi 
but, oftentimes, the nfK>r€ we ^fiudy^^ the 
kf$ we know. 

• We have ftudied well, when we have 
Jearned to doubt. 

There are jnany things we learn, without 
fiudf ; .and .other things vrtftu^, without 
learning, \ 

Thofe are not the wifeft, who hav« 
fiudied raoft 5 4)ut, thofe who have karht 
moSu 

We 
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We fee fome ^thns^ftudying continually, 
v^ithout learning any things and others, 
learning almoft every thing, without the 
Icaft Jiud^. 

The timeof our youth, is the titntofjiudy ; 
but it is, in a more advanced age, when we, 
truly, can be faid, to learn; it is then, only, 
we have capacity to digeft, what we have 
before, laid up in the memory. 

i6. 

I 

Bumefs^ 
Support^ 
Prop. 

The Buttrefsj fortifies ; it is fixed dole, 
to refifl: the impulfion of other bodies : the 
Jiipporij bears, by being placed beneath a 
thing, to prevent its falling under a weight: 
the pr^j aflifts, and its gjeneral ufe is, tx> 
flrengthen. 

A wall is frequently made ftronger, by 
ktUreJJes: AnzTchis/upparied^ by columns: 
A houfe, when ia danger of falling, is 
kept up, by props. 

That, which has received a violent 
thruft, or is much bulged, ftands in need 
•f ai buitrefs y that, which is too heavy to 

carry 
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carry itfelf, is in want of fupporters ; and 
that, which ought to ftand upright, and 
cannot be made- to do fo of itfelf, muft be 
frappeL 

In a figurative fenfe, huttrefs relates, more, 
to defence ; fupport^ to credit ; and prop^ to 
£riend(hip. 

The true Chriftian, feeks no buttrefsy a- 
gainft the malignity of men, but that of 
innocence and integrity ; he makes work, 
the mod ioXxdifuppQrt of his life ; and looks 
upon implicit obedience to the decree of 
heaven, as the moft fteady prop of his 
felicity. 

Enough^ 
Sufficient. 

The objcft of both thefe words, is quan- 
tity \ but with this difference, that enough 
relates, more, to the quantity, one defires to 
have, and fufficient^ to that quantity, one, 
really, wants to employ. 

Thus, the avaritious man never has 

enough \ let him accumulate ever fo much, 

he, ftill, defires more; and the prodigal, 

. Ticvcr fufficient *, he, dill, wanting to expend 

more than he has. 
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Wc fay, wc have enough^ when we wilh 
not for more; and we. fay, yfthzvefufficiepff^ 
when we have, juft, what is neceflary. 

When applied to fuch things, as are con- 
fumable, the word enough^ feems to denote, a 
much greater quantity, than the vfordfuffi- 
cient ; for in relation to fuch things, when 
we fay we hzytenougb^ it fcemsj as though 
we fhould have toa much, had we more : 
but, what we ciilfufficientj may be added 
to, without coming near that extreme: 
for, we may fay, of a very fmall income or 
revenue, that it v&fufficient ; though, at the 
fame time, we can hardly think it enough. 

The word enough^ has a- more general 
and comprehcnfiye meaning; the word 
fufficient^ a more limited and particular one. 

An hour at tible, is, ctrtzinly, fufficienS^ 
for our nourilhment ; but, not enough^ for 
fome perfons pleafure or fatisfaftion. 

An ceconomift, can find enough^ where 
there is very little; but the prodigal, never 
\i2Lsfuffickntj let him have ever fo much. 
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To Maintain^ 
Swearj 
Avouch^ 
JUtefi. 



To Declare J 
Affirm^ 
Frotefi^ 
Avery 
AJJerU i 

In the firfl: feven words, we find difierent 
. degrees of declaration. To declare^ figni- 
fies, to tell any thing fimply, but ferioufly 5 to 
nffirm^ means, to fay confidently j to proteft^ 
implies a folemn afiirmation ; to aver^ figni- 
fies, a pofitive declaration; to ajfertl that de- 
claration, defended ; to maintain^ implies a 
fupport of fuch aflertion ; to Jwear^ is, to 
ratify it, by an oath. 

When we give our opinion, on being 
ferioufly aflced, we are faid, to declare it : 
when we would give that declaration, more 
force, we affirm it : and, to ftrcngthen that 
afiirmation, we ^r^/^ it, folemnly; that is 
we affirm it, by invoking the Deity. ^ 

The other words, are, fufEciently, explained 

above. 

If, ever, we wifli, to gain credit, in the 
world, whatever we declare^ ftiould be back- 
ed by truth. True politcnefe, forbids our 
£ The 
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affirming any thing, unlefs required by the 
obligations of juftice. To make frequent 
ufc oi protejlations^ betrays a fufpicion, that 
our bare word, is not to be believed. Always 
to aver^ hath an appearance of dogmatifing ; 
and ihews us ignorant of that proper degree 
of diffidence, which ever accompanies wif- 
dom. Some perfons are fo ready to offer t^ 
that let the matter be right or wrong, 'tis 
equally the fame. When our opinions arc 
juft, and well-grounded, we have an un- 
doubted right, to maintain them. Swearings 
was firft inftituted in courts of judicature, 
as a confcientious teflimony of truth. . 

The words avouch^ and atteft^ tho' often 
ufedas fynonynous, with the foregoing; 
have a very difierent lignification. The 
word, tfx^^tr^i&yimplies, an aflertion, in defence 
of another; ^//^^ a bearing, witnefs to what 
another has, juft before, faid. 

When the reputation of an honed man 
has been, undefervedly, hurt, 'tis the part 
of a friend, to avouch his good charader. 

Too much care to atteft all that is ad- 
vanced, renders our converfation tirefome. 

There is another verb, warranty which 
has fome affinity to the word maintain ; but, 
as cuftom has made the ufe of it vulgar, 

it 
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it is unneceflkry to take any further notice 
of it. 



mm 
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ArmSf 
Weapons, 

Bjr armSj we underfland thoTe inftru- 
ments of offence, generally, made u(e of in 
war ; fuch as, fire-arms, fwords, &c. By 
weapons^ we, more particularly, mean indru- 
mentis of other kinds, (exclufive of fire 
^nns^) made ufe of as oSenlive, on efpecial 
odcafions. 

In the ftate of Switzerland, all men are 
obliged to karn the ufe of artns^ in their 
youth, that, in cafes of extremity, they 
may , be capable of defending themfelves 
againft the attacks of their enemies. 

In times of infurredion, people make 
ufe of fuch weapons as they can get. 
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AttraSions^ 
Allurements^ 
Charms. 

Befides the. general idea, which makes 
thefe three words appear fynonytnous, it is, 
likewife, their common fate, fcarceevcr to 
be uied in the fingular number ; at leaft, 
in thofc fenfes, in which, they are here.con- 
fidered ; that is, whenever they are ufed.co 
fignify the power of beauty, of agreeable- 
nefs, or, of any thing which pleafes. 

With refpeft to their different mcan< 
ings, it appears to me, that attraffimfS 
mean, fometbing natural ; allurementSffomt" 
what, rather, artificial ; and charms^ fome- 
what flronger and more uncommon than 
cither. 

Attradmsy may be ftid^ to engage us ; 
allurements^ to entice us ; charms^ to feduce 
us. . 

The heart of man can fcarce ftand againft 
the attraHions of a pretty woman : It is 
with difficulty he can defend himfelf 
againft the allurements of a coquette ; but, 

to 
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to rcfift the charms of a fwect-ttmpered 
beaiJity, is impoflible. 

Ladies, always, owe their attraSlioni and 
their cbarmsy to a happy formation of their 
features and perfons ; but they, fometimes, 
procure their allurements^ at their toilettes. 

I know not whether I may fall in with 
the tafte of mankind ; but in my opinion, 
Mtlraffions rife from thofe ordinary graces, 
which nature has beftowed upon the wo- 
men with more or lefs liberality, and which 
are the common appendages of the fex; 
allurements^ from thofe cultivated graces, 
wkMil^form a faithful mirrour of the natu- 
^ r§L and are ftudied, merely, with a defire to 
' plnie *, cBarmSj from thofe lingular graces, 
which nature, fometimes, beftows as a mod 
valuable g|ft, and which are more particu- 
lar and perlbnal. 

Defefts not feen at 6rft, but afterwards 
obferved, leffen attractions greatly. Allure- 
ments vanifh, as foon as the artifice appears. 
Charms lofe their force, when time and 
cuftom hath rendered them familiar. 

Thefe words are not in ufe only, with 
regard to beauty, and the graces of the 
fex % but, with refpeft to every thing that 
pleafes. In this cafe, attractions and charms^ 

C 2 ^X^ 
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are applied, only, to liich things, as,are 
amiable in thcmfelves ; whereas, the word 
allurements^ is, fomctimcs, applied to fuch 
things, as are even in themfelves odious 5 
but, which we love neverthelefs. 

Virtue has attraSions^ which the moft 
vicious of men cannot avoid being fenfible 
of. The riches of the world are allure- 
mentSj which never fail to captivate, ia 
fpite of their ill tendency, Pleafure has 
fuch cbarmsy that it is hunted after by every 
one, as w^U by .the philofopher, as the li- 
bertine. 

We fay, great catra£iions% {powerful 4A 
lurementsi ^nd. invincible charms. 

Honour aftra&Si fortune allures ^ but^ dk^ 
charms of glory > are inviAcibJe. : 



21. 



Covetous^ 
Jvaritious. 



Miferfyy 
Niggardfyj 

The word miferly^ fignifiesV rather, a par- 
ciaionious difpofition, or a depriving our- 
felves of the neceflaries of life», merely td" 
hoard the riches we poflcfs. By niggarMy, 
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wi! underftand, that fordid temper, that does 
things by halves. Covetous^ implies, an eager 
Craving for the poflefiions of another. By 
avaritiouSy we mean, that inordinate thirft 
of gain, that makes a man grafp at every 
thing he fees. Taking the words in thefe 
fenfes, which are undoubtedly the proper 
ones, we may be covetous and not avarili- 
ousy niggardly in'd not miferly. 

He, who never gives any thing away, is 

juflly, called miferly 'y he, who fails to bellow 

when neceflary, or, when he bellows, gives 

too little, draws on himfelf the epithet of 

J/y ; he, who longs for the goods of 

^ ir, is covetous \ and he, who grafps at 

1?railth by all means whatever, avaritious. 

Of all extraordinary beiogs, there is no 
greater one than the mifer^ who punifhes 
himfelf, arid ftarves in; the midft of 
plenty. 

The fmfer is laughed at, but the niggard 
is defpifed. 

J The contented man is ?t quiet withifi 
Himfelf; but jhe covetous is ever on the 
rack: he eagerly wifhes for what another 
. poflefles, and his inability of obtaining it» 
15 his continual torment. 

Cs It 
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It is neceffary to be ever watchful of an 
avaritious man, for his difpoHtion leads him 
to take every opportunity of defrauding 
yon. 



JU 



22. 

Ackmwkdgfnenty 
Confejfm. 

Acknowledgment^ fuppofes a queftion aflc- 
ed ; whereas, confejfion^ favours a little of 
accufation. 

We acknowledge what we had an JncIffNi- 
tion to conceal : We confefi that which we 
were blameable in doing. 

It is interrog^ibn, which cauiejf dcknow^ 
Udgment ; repen&nce, confejjton. 

It is better CD make a fincere acknow^ 

♦ 

kdgment^ than a bad excufe. 

We Ihould not confefs to all Jbrts of 
people. 

An acknowledgment unafked, is either 
noble or foolilh, according "fo the circum- 
ftances, apd effe<5t it produces. 

Confejfton^ unaccompanied with repent- 
ance, is an infult to the Deity. 

It 
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It would be want of fpirit, to acknowledge 
a fault, without a certainty that fuch ac^ 
krunvkdgment would be fatisfa£tory \ and it 
would be fbolifh, to make confejjian^ without 
hopes of pardon ; for why ihould we de- 
clare ourfelves culpable to thofe, who 
breathe nothing but vengeance. 



23- 

Mmonttion^ 

Advice^ 

CounfeL 

I'he end of adimnition^ is gentle reproof. 
ytdvice iand counfek are to convey inftrudion \ 
but with this difierence, that advice^ implies 
no fuperiority with rcfpeft either to rank 
or parts, in the pcrfon who gives it ; where- 
as> counfel^ generally, carries with it one, if 
not both, 

Jdmomtiony in a mafler, frequently has a 
greater effedt than corfedion. 

People are readier to give adnjice^ than to 
take it. 

C 4 Parents 
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Parents fhould take care to counfel their 
children, before they turn them out into 
the world. 

Admonition fhould be given with temper. 
Jdvicey with fincerity, and counfel^ with art 
' and modefty. 

Admonijh a friend in private, but reward 
him openly. 

Nothing is more falutary than good ad- 
viccy and yet, nothing is more naufeous to 
take. 

When counfel is given with an air of im- 
pertinence, it is fure to make the counfel 
defpifed, and the counfellor odious. 



24» 

To Have^ 

'ofrefs. 



In order to have a thing, it is not neeef- 
fary to have the power of difpofal of it, or 
to have it adkually in our hands ; it is fuf- 
ficient that it belongs to us: but to poffifs 
ie, it mud be in our hands, and, we have 
the liberty of difpofing of it, whenever we 

think proper* 

Thus^ 
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Thus, we have^ an eftate, notwithftand- 
ing it is mortgaged for the benefit of our 
creditors j but, as to riches, we pojfefsy 
them. 

We are not always mafters, of what we 
bave\ we arc, of what we pojfefs. 

A married man has continual torment, 
when the Demon of Jealoufy pojfejfes him. 

We have often but the half of things, 
partaking them with others ; we pojfefs 
them, when they arc entirely our own. 

Thofe, who have only the knowledge of 
arts, follow their rules ; but thofe, who 
pojfefs them, lay down their rules to fol- 
low. 



25. 

Battle^ 

Combat^ 

fight. 

BaUle^ is anadion, more general, and 
commonly, preceded by fome preparation. 
Combat^ feems to be an aftion, more parti- 
cular, and often unexpedted. Fight may 
be either, one or the other, and is feldom 
ufed in the plural. 

C 5 Thus 
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Thus,the^i&/,betwcen the Carthaginians 
and the Romans, and that, at Fharfalia, be* 
tween Ca!far and Pompey, were battles: but 
*thofe, in which the Horatii and the Curatii^ 
decided the fate of Rome, were combats. 



26. 

Handfomey 

Pretty^ 

BeautifuL 

k is the fate of thefe words, when ap- 
plied to the female fex, to be ufed indif- 
criminatcly one for the other, and yet, at 
the fame time, no three words can be more 
-^differenr. 

By a handfofne woman, we underftand one, 
that is graceful and well fliaped, with a regu- 
lar difpofition of features: hy^ pretty, we 
mean one, that is delicately made,and whoie 
features are fo formed, as to plcafe : by a 
iejautiful, sl union of both, 

A lady may be handfome and not pretty^ 
. pretty and not handfome j but, to be beautiful^ 
jXit muft be both pretty and handfome. 

Many a handfome woman has a forbidding 
countenance. 

It 
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It has 'been the misfortune of many a 
pretty woman, to be crooked. 

A beautiful vfotn^Ln^ is, now-a-days, very 
rare to be met with. 

PrettinefSj carries an idea of fimplicity; 
bandfomenefs^ of nobility j beauty^ of ma- 
jcfty. 

The ladies, in romances, arc defcribed, 
as, either beautiful or handfome ; the £hep- 
hcrdefles, by the poets, are reprefcnted as 
pretty ; fo, in other things, we fay, a beau^ 
tiful palace J a handfome houfe; z pretty cot- 
tage. 

A beautiful woman, is an objcft of curio- 
fity ; a handfome woman, of admiration ; 
and a pretty one, of love. 

When applied to other things, beautiful^ 
relates to fomething more fcrious and en- 
gaging; pretty^ to fomewhat more ga,y and 
diverting : this is the reafon ;yvhy we fay a 
beautiful tragedy i but, a pretty comedy. 
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Tenderne/sy 
Humanity. 



27, 

BenevolencCf 
Kindnefsy 

Benignity^ is a fort of kind condcfceir- 
tion, and an attribute of princes only. Be^ 
nevolencty a wilhing well to mankind, and 
fecms relative to thofe, who have, more parti- 
cularly, the power of doing good. Kindnejs^ 
is the fame difpofition among equalis. 7V»- 
dernefs^ is a fufceptibility of impreflion, and 
more applicable, to perfons nearly conncft- 
tiirtlumanityy denotes a fellow feeling, for 
the diftrefles, even, ofaftranger. 

Benegnity^ benevotence\, and kindnejiy Ipring 
from the willj tend^nefs^ zxid humanity^ from 
the heart. 

The benignity of a princcj makes him. 
univcrfally beloved by his fubjefts^ 

Benevolence y is a fliining charadler, and is. 
more confpicuous,.for the charitable aftions 
it produces. 

Kmdnefs^ is what one man naturally ex«- 
pcfts from another, and what we arc recL* 
procally bound to impart. 

The 
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The tendernefs of a parent,. has> ofteny 
been the ruin of z child. 

The diflrefies of individuals, will, ofcea^ 
draw tears from a perfonv tmily humane. 

From, the very inftant of our birth, we 
experience the benignity^ oi heaven, and 
malignity of corrupt nature. 

The realized benevolence y of fome good 
men, have, al'moft, made them- wouihiped 
by their fellow creatures. 

KindneJftSy are in the powerof every one to 
ffaew } therefore, he, that withholds them,fa« 
vours more of the brute, than of the man; 

The great tend^mefi of animah, to their 
young, is a (landing reproof to the many 
unfeeling mothers. 

True humanity confifts, in not treating 
with rijgour, but excufing^ the weaknefTes, 
fupplying the defe&s, aflfuaging the pains, 
and comforting the afflictions, of our 
aeighbour. 



i8. 
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Poverty^ 
Indigence^ 
IVani, 



Needj 
Neceffity. 



Poverty^ is that fituation of fortune, op- 
pofed to riches, in which, we are deprived 
of the conveniences of life. 

Indigence y is a degree lower; we there 
want the neceiTaries; and is oppofed to fu« 
perfluity. 

IVant^ feems rather to arrive by accident, 
implies, a fcarcity of provifions, rather 
than a lack of money, and is oppofed to 
abundance. 

Need and necejftty relate lefs to the fitua- 
tion of life, than the other three words, 
but more to the relief we expeft, or the 
remedy we feek ; with this difference be- 
tween the two, that needy feems lefs prcfling 
than necejftty. 

Merit, or a fortunate circumftance, in 
life, frequently extricates us from a ftate 
oipovertyy in which we were born ; and in 
which, prodigality often plunges the rich. 

Diligence 
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Diligence is the bed remedy againft in^ 
digence^ which is, generally, the juft pu» 
niihment of idlenefs. 

Wife precautions prevent w^^^, whicR 
is often brought on, by extravagance. 

"When we are in need^ we (hould fcek 
afli dance from our friends, but be careful 
not to importune too much. 

The means of obtaining relief, in ex- 
treme nec(iffity^ Is to implore the fuccour of 
the truly charitable. 

A date of poverty^ is moft conducive to 
the health of the foul; we being there, out 
of the way of temptations. 

The man, who opens his hand to the 
cravings of the indigent^ feels within his 
bread a fecret fatisfadlion, which the un- 
charitable man, is an entire dranger to. 

He that will wade, will want. 
A friend in need^ is a friend indeed. 
Neceffity^ is the mother of invention. 



2p, 
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« 

Good 'fortune J 
Profperity. 

What we call good-fortune^ is the effedlof 
chance ; it comes unexpefted. Profperit^y 
is the fuccefs of condudt; and comes by 
dfegrees. 

Fools have, fometimes,^^^^yj?r/A»^: wift 
men do not, always, profper. 

The Capitali that was favcd by the cack- 
ling of geefe, and not by the vigilance of 
the centinels, is a piece of hiftory, more 
proper, to fliew xkitgoodfortune^ of the Ro- 
mans, than their military government on 
that occafion; though, on all others j their 
wife conduft, has contributed as much to 
their/>r^;5)«r//y, as the valour of their foldiers. 



30. 

' Gaod^nature^ 
Good' humour. 

Thefe terms, though very expreffivc 
of their refpc(ftive meanings, arc too ofteri^ 

for 



for want of proper difccrnmcnt, con- 
founded. 

We may be good-humoured^ and not good- 
natured ; good-natured^ and yet not, always, 
good-humoured. 

To make this properly appear, it is nc- 
ccflary to give a full definition of each. 

By good-natur^y is meant, that difpofition, 
which partakes the felicity of all mankind; 
that promotes the fatisfaftion of every in- 
dividual, within the reach of its ability ; 
that relieves the diftrefled, comforts the 
affiiAed, diffufes bleflings, and communi- 
'cates happinefs, as far as its fphere of ac- 
tion can extend; whereas, good- humour is 
nothing more, than a chearful, pleafing de«- 
portment, arifing, either from a natural 
gaiety of mind, or, ai) afFedation of popu^ 
larity, joined to -an affability of behaviour, 
which is the refultof good-breeding, and a 
compliance with the tafte of every com- 
pany. — This kind oi good-humour yV& by far, 
the moft ftriking quality ; *tis frequently 
' miftakenfor, and complimented with, the 
fuperior name of real good-nature. A man, 
■ by this fpecious appearance, has often ac- 
quired that appellation, who, in all the ac- 
tions of hia private life, has been a morofe, 

cruel,, 
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cruel, revengeful, Allien, haughty tyrant. 
On the contrary, a man of a true benevo- 
knt difpoCtion, and formed, to promote 
the happinefs of all around bim^ may 
fometimes, perhaps, from an ill habit of 
body, an accidental vexation, or a com-- 
mendable opennefs of heart, above the 
meannefs of difguife, be guilty of little fai- 
lles of peevifhnefs or Hi-humour^ that may 
carry the appearance of, and be, unjuftly, 
thought jto proceed frotp, ill-nature^ by per- 
ibns who are not acquainted with his true 
chara&er } and^ who take them for fynony- 
mous terms, tho\ in reality, they have not 
the leaft analogy to each other. 



ST- 

. Happinefs f^ 
Felicity^ 
Blifs. 

Thefe three words denote, equally, an ad- 
vantageous fiate, and agreeable fituation ; 
but that of happinefs y marks, properly, the 
date of fortune, capable of difpenfing plea- 
fures,and placing them within our reach*, that 
of feUcity^ exprclfes, particularly, the ftate of 

the 
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the heart ^ dUpofed to tafte pleafure, \vhich 
it findsy in whatfoever it poflefles ; that of 
blifs^ which conveys a myftic idea, paints 
a ftate of imagination, which we anticipate» 
as it were, from a thorough conviction that 
we Aall inherit it hereafter. 

Our bafpinefs glares in the eyes of the 
world, and expofes us, often, to envy. Ouir 
felicily is known only to ourfelves, and 
gives us continual fatisfadion. The idea 
oibtifs^ extends itfelf beyond a life temporal. 

We are fometimes in a ftate of bappinefs^ 
without being in a ftate oi felicity, Hafpi^ 
nefs confifts in the poffeflion of wealth, ho- 
nours, friends and health; but 'tis (he 
fatisfadion of the mind, and the enjoyment 
of thofe things, that conftitutes feticity. 
As to blifs^ it is the portion of the godly, 
and depends in each religion, on the per- 
fuafion of the ntind. 

Satisfadbion without, forms the bappimfs 
of man ; fatisfaClion within, his felicity : 
blifs muft be aiked of God. The firft, 
is within the reach of riches, the fecond, of 
wifdom, but, the third, is referved for thofe, 
whom the fcripture calls, the poor in fpirit. 



32 
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32. 

Confines^ 

Limits^ 

Bounds. 

ft 

Confines^ are where we are at liberty to go. 
. Limits^ are what wc ought, not to pafs. 
Bounds^ are what we can, not pafs; 

We approach, or, get farther from the 
confines ; we contradt, or, extend the limits \ 
' we advance, or, remove the bounds. 

By confines ^vft rather underftand,theedg$ 
or border : the confines of a country, not 
. furroundied by the fea, are generally diftin- 
guifhed by rivers or hiHs. 

He, who continually exceeds the UnnfSj 
' which temperance hath fet, will foon find 
himfelf, on the confines of the grave. 

They fay, with more eloquence thantruthr 
that the limits of the Roman empire, were 
thofe of the world. 

The Sea, the Alps, and the Pirenean 
mountains, are the natural bounds of France. 

Ambition knows no hounds ; and we are 
never happy, but when the ^^«»^ of our 
fortune,, are thofe of our dcfire. 



23 
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. Extremity^ 
End. 

Each, of thefe words, fignifies, the leaft of 
thole parts which cohftitutes a thing ; but 
with this difference, that extremity^ fuppofes 
^ fituation and an arrangement, intimating 
thegreateft diftance; whereas, end^ fuppofe^ 
a length only, and denotes, that place where 
the length ceafes. 

Extremity J anfwers to the centre ; end^ to 
the beginnings thus, we fay, the extremity 
of a kingdom ; the end of life* 



m> 
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Aim^ 
' VieWj 
Dejign. 

The aim^ is more fixed, we take every 
method topurfue it \ the vieWj more vague, 
we make ufe of means to accomplifh it ^ 
the dejign^ more clofe, we leave nothing 
undone to complete it. 

A good prince has no other dejtgn in his 
government, xhan to render his ftate flou- 

rilhing 
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lifliing, bccaufe, he has thehappincfs of his 
people, in view^ and true glory, is his aim 

The true Chriflian has no other tf//», than 
heaven ; no other view^ than to pleafe God ; 
nor any other deftgn to complete, than his 
own falvacion. 

We are faid, to lay an mmi to have 
views \ to form a defign. 

Reafon forbids our laying any aim^ 
' that is impoflTible to attain ; to have any 
chimerical views^ or to fortn any d(fign wc 
are unable to execute. 

If my views are juil, I have a de^gn in 
my head, that will bring me to my aim. 



35- 

Burden^ 
Load. 

By the word, burden^ we underftand, a 
weight, poffible to be born ; by load^ a 
weight, more than we are able to bear. 

A light burthens is no inelegant expreffi- 
on; but, a light loadj certainly is. 

In the heat of fummcr, our very cloaths» 
are a burtbe». 

2 Many 
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Many a poor animal is fa inh^maAlf 
laden, as to link undqr the load. 

Taken now in a figurative fenfe, they 
are, equally, difierent. 

How unhappy is the man, who feels the 
htrtben of an evil confcience ! 

We have, fometimes, thro* a bad habit 
of body, fuch a bad upon our fpirits, as 
not to be able to fupport ourfelves* 



3^. 

ChaTtUj 
Enchantment^ 
SpeU. ' 

Hie word charm j carries an idea of force; 
which puts a ftop to ordinary eficds and 
fiatural cauies. The word enchantment^ is 
^ifed, properly, for that which regards the 
illufion of the fenfes. The word^^//, bears 
particularly an idea of (bmething, which 
idifturbs the reafon. Ail the three, in the 
literal fenfe, mark the effeft of a magical 
operation, condemned by religion, and 
laughed at by philofophy. 

Antiquated tales, fay there is a charm to^ 
deftroy the eSed of arms, and make them ^ 

invul- 
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uivulncrable. We read, in old romances, of 
the furprifing power of enchantments ^ that 
have, fuddenly, changed the manners, and 
rcverfed the fortune. Weak people have 
thought, and do ftill believe, that by means 
of a fpell^ the health has been deflToyed, 
and the perfon fo bewitched, made raving 
mad.; but, perfons, of good fenfe, &e no 
ebahn in the world, but the caprice of paf<> 
fions, with relpeft to reafon, which oftei) 
fuipends reflexion, and flops the eflfefls, 
which that would naturally and neceilarily 
produce : they are acquaintjcd with no other 
enchantment^ than, that iedudtion arifing 
from a depraved t^e, and difordered ima- 
gination : they know alfo, that, which is 
fboli(hly attributed to the power oi a ^U^ 
malkioufly laid, is no other, than the eSeiSk 
of a bad conftitution, which is frequently 
remedied, by an application of proper 
medicines. 



37^ 
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To Cbaftife, 
Punijht 



37- 

To CorreSi^ 
Difciplinej 

Wc cbajlife^ him, who has committed a 
fault, to prevent his doing the fame again : 

we punijh^ the perfon guilty of a crime, by 
way of expiation, and, as an example to 
others. To correlly fignifies, to amend, by 
means of chaSiifement \ to difcipline^ means, 
to regulate and inftruft. 

"We cbaifife a child, in order to correSI 
his manners : officers are, frequently, oblig- 
ed to puni/h a foldier with death, to keep 
up good difcipline in the regiment. 

It is neceflary, for good correSiion^ that 
the cbaftifementy be not the effedl of anger : 
juftice demands, that xht punijhment^ be ri- 
gorous, when the crime, is enormous ; other- 
wife, there can be no good difcipline in the 
ftate. 

God, like a tender father, cbajiifes us in 
this life, that we may not be punijhed in * 
the life to come. 

As the words chaSiife^ and, punifh^ are 
thought to have the nearcft affinity to each 

D other ; 
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Other; it may not be unneccflary, to Bbew 
a, yet further, difference between thctn. 

Chajtife^ then, carries, always, vwith it an 
idea of Subordination ; denoting, an autho- 
rity or fupcriority in him, ^who cbaSlifes^ 
over the perfon, cbafiifed\ but the word,"^ 
funijhmenty carries no fuch idea, in its figni- 
fication^i' for we are fometimes^«»/}i6d'i^ by 
our equals, by ourfelves, by our inferioraii 
by the mere event of things, or, by the 
cffefts of the fault, we have committed* 

Parents, who, thro* tendernefs to their 
children, tforbear to cbaSitfe them, are often 
fumjhedioit their folly, by their future in- 
gratitude and ill conduft. 



38. 



Care^ 
Caution^ 



Prudence^ 
Difcretiottf 

Prudence^ is here the mother virtue, and 
fignifies, wifdom applied to praftife : difcre- 
tion^ is the effcft of prudence, and means, 
a knowledge to govern or direft one's fclf : 
By care^ we underftand, heed, in order to 

pre- 
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prefervation. Caution^ implies, a greater de- 
gree of warinefs. 

A proper attention to prudence^ would 
make us fo difcreet^ as to be careful^ in every 
thing we do ; and caufe us to ad, with the 
greateft caution. 

A hafly condudt, can never be called 
prudent: want of attention, in affairs of 
moment, is the greateft height of indifcre* 
tion ; for without that neceflary qualifica- 
tion, 'tis impoffible any thing we do, can 
' be attended with fuccefs : He who expefts 
to do any thing well, muft aft with care ; 
ai:d he, who is defirous of avoiding difH- 
culcies, with caution. 

To weigh matters well, before we put 
them into execution, is a mark oi prudence* 

A difcreet man, in the company of dan- 
gerous perfons, fuch as would take advan- 
tage of his words, would be careful^ how he 
opened his mouth, and, would utter no- 
thing, but with the greateft caution. 
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GrcumfpeSfion^ 

Conjideration^ 

Regard. 

. A proper attention, to the manner of a£b- 
ing, and, condufting ourfelves, in our com- 
merce with the world, with refpe6t to 
others; contributing rather to their fatis- 
faftion, than our own, is the common and 
general idea, which thefe three words pre- 
fent, at firft fight : notwithftanding which, 
it appears to me, that their applicatiqn 
ihould be different. 

CircumfpeSlion^ principally, takes place 
in difcourfe -, it prevents our letting any 
thing efcape us, that may do hurt, or give 
offence; and, is the effeft of prudence, which 
rifles nothing. Conjideration^ is more per- 
fonal, and relates, particularly, to our man- 
ner of treating other people, making a 
proper diftinftion, as different opportuni- 
ties may offer ; and, is the confequence of 
cfteem and duty. Regard^ relates more to 
the ftate, or, fituation of perfons ; being, 
particularly, careful to (Omit nothing, which 
4 good 
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good fenfe and politenefs requires -, and, is 
the fruit of a good education. 

To be well with the world, requires n>- 
oumfpeSlioitj when we are fpeaking before 
thofe, with whom, we are not acquainted ; 
conjideration^ for people of rank and qua- 
lity-, and, r^^^?r^, towards thofe^with whom, 
we are interefted. 

We ought to have a great deal of cir^ 
cumfpeSiion^ in converfations of religion and 
government ; becaufe, they are public mat- 
'ters, and, fubjeAs, on which particulars are 
not, at liberty, to fay, what they think, 
efpecially, if their thoughts are in oppofi* 
lion to thofe eftablilhed in the country, 
where they are. It is riot advifeable, for 
our interefts, to omit (hewing marks oi con- 
fideration^ to fuch perfons, whofe afTiftance 
we may ftand in need of, and, from whom, 
-rwe hope to receive any fervice: We can- 
not have too great a regard for the ladies ; 
it is what they expcft, and, are difpleafcd if 
we negleft. 
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40. 



Cunmng^ 


Artificey 


Fineffe^ 


Trick, . 


Device^ 


Stratagem. 



Cunnings is the art of condudliiig de- 
jGgns, in a manner proper to fucceed. H- 
nejfe, is a French word, lately adopted by 
the Englifhy and means, an ading fecretly 
and under cover. Device^ is rather a. pretty 
thought or contrivance. Artifice^ is unna- 
tural, and a fur^fetched mean, of execut- 
ing defigna. frick^ which ejudes the 
fenfes, implies, a juggle : and ftratagem^ 
denotes, a difguifed way qf obtaining our 
ends. 

The firft three of tbcfe words, are oftncr 
underftood in a good fenfe, than the other. 

Cunmngy is employed in ufing means s 
fineffiy insinuates infenfibly, and, mud be 
accompanied by penetration; device^ fur- 
prifes, and, gives fatisfadion ; artifice^ gene- 
rally, makes ufe of ftudied diffimulation ; 
^tricky is, commonly, looked on as a fraud, 
and a ftratagem^ is oftener illicit, than 
othcrwife. 

Without 
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Wfthout fome degree of cummgj it will 
be impoffible to deal with, or, guard againft, 
the generality of mankind. 

Finejfe^ is fo eflential to the courtier, that, 
without it, he is feen through prcfently. 

Pretty devices^ declare the authors of 
tfiem, perfons of ingenuity. 

We .ought particularly to guard againft 
a man, who makes ufc of a great deal of ^ 
artifice. 

Jugglers perform tricks^ to divert, and 
confequently, if clever, deferve applaufe ; 
but he, ^\iO Jricks his neighbour, in order 
to ferve himfelf, is a rogue. 

AWJirafagemSj in war, are lawful •, but, in 
other cafes, they are ever confidered, as de- 
rogatory to the charader of an honeft man. 



41- 

Moment f 
Injiant^ 

A momeniy it not long *, but, an inftant^ is 
ftill (horter. The word moment ^h2i& a iig- 
nification, more extended ; it is taken fome- 
times, for time, in genial ; and, is ufed in 

D 4 a figu- 
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a figurative fenfe : that, of inSianU is more 
contrafted ; it marks the (hortcft duratibn 
of time, and, is never ufed, but in the lite- 
ral fenfe. 

All depends upon knowing the favour-- 
able momenta fometimes, an injianty too 
foon, or, too late, is all, that makes the dif* 
ference between fuccefs and misfortune. 

Let us baniih thought, as much as in 
our power, ftill, now and then, a refleftivc 
moment will intrude. The face of things, 
which we have thought eftabliflied, have, 
been, frequently, changed in an inStant. 

Every moment is dear to one, who knows 
the value of time. Every inSlant of our 
life, is a ftep nearer the grave. 



42* 

CuJlomSy 

Manners^ 

Fajhions. 

CuJiomSy relate to the general praftice of 
the people •, manners^ to their way of life ; 
^ndLjfaJhionSj to their drefs. 
. There cannot be a more ridiculous 
Oiftom^ than that, of perfons compliment- 
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ing each other, in time of divine fervice ; 
it being fuppofed, they have there, more 
inaterial things to engrofs their attention. 

An increafe, or, decreafe of luxury, has 
been found to have, more or lefs, influence 
on the manners of the people. 

It has been obferved, that there is a con- 
tinual round offafhions ; when the new are 
worn out, they, then, have recourfe to the 
old, and thofe old ones, become new. 



43- 

To Be, 

Subjtjt. 

Be, agrees with all forts of fubjeds, fub- 
ftances or modes; with all manner of be- 
ings, real or ideal: Exiji, is ufed, only, 
with refpeft to fubftances, and thofe, real : 
Subftji, is applied, equally, to fubftar-^es or 
modes, but with reference to the duration 
of their being, which is not exprefled^by 
the other two words. 

We fay, of qualities, forms, aftions, mo- 
tions, and, of all their different relations, 
that, they are \ we fay, of matter, fpirir, 

D 5 bodies, 
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bodies, and, all real beings, that, they 
mft : We fay, of dates, works, affairs, laws^ 
and, all eftabliflinients, which are neither 
deftroyed or changed, that, they futfi^. 

The verb, hj is commonly, ufed to mark 
the event of any HKxiification or quality, 
in the fubjed : that, of exijij is in ufe, only, 
to exprefs the end of fimple cxiftence : and 
we employ yk^, to point out the dura- 
tion of that exiftence or modification. 
Thus, we fay, that man is inconftant ; that 
the phoenix exijis not-, that all human 
eftablilhmentsy^i^, but for a time. 



44 



Celebrated^ 
Renowned. 



FamouSj 
IliuftriouSj 

Each of thefe qualities, diftinguifhes the 
reputation ; but that, which the word fa- 
fnous^ exprcffcsy means, no more than a 
fimple diftinftion of one country or age, 
above another, let that diftinflion be 
taken either in good part or bad. That, 
which the word, /7//^m«jexpreffes,is found* 
cd upon a merit, fupportcd by dignity and 
glory I which makes the objed, not only 

known^ 
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inown, but~ admired, and ranked among 
the great. That, which we underftand, 
by the word, celebrated^ exprefles,.a fuperior 
degree of talents, with refpedb either to 
abilities or knowledge ', tho' it raifes not 
the objeA, to an equal degree of grandeur, 
with the illuftriotts^ it is, neverthelefs, ho* 
nourable. That, which the word, renown-^ 
edy denotes*, is founded, only, upon faihion 
or public tafte; which, without cafting 
much honour on the fubjeA, draws k lim- 
ply from oblivion, and makes its nam^ 
known to the world. 

The maid of Orleansi cried down by the 
Engliih, but, efteemed by the French, was, 
equally, famous^ in both nations. Princes 
fhine, during their life; but, they are only 
iUuftriouSj in future ages, by the monu^ 
ments of grandeur, wifdom and greatnefs, 
which they leave behind them. There arc 
£elebrated authors, whofe works, we cannot 
find fault with -, and, thofe, which we can- 
not even commend ; without rifking our 
own reputation. A man's fortune is half 
made, when once he becomes rencyumed in 
his profeffion. 

Famous^ celebrated^ and, renowned^ arc 
equally, applicable to perfons or things ; 

D 6 but 
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but illuJiriouSy to perfons only ; at leaft, 
when we would be nice in our choice. of 
words. 

Eroftratus, among the Greeks, fet fire 
to the temple of Diana, to make himfelf 
famous: he was rendered more fo, by an 
order of the ftate, that his name fhould 
never after be mentioned, on pain of pu- 
nifliment. The greatefl. part of our libels, 
are of the fame kind \ they raife a duft and 
become famous^ by being burnt by the 
hangman. The Duke of Marlborough be- 
came illujiriousj by the many vidlories he 
obtained ; his glorious a6kions are cele- 
Irated in hiftory j fo, are the many court- 
intrigues of the Dutchefs. The Gobelins 
were fo renowned^ that their names live in 
the place, were they worked, and, in thofe 
works, in which, others imitate them. It 
is a queftion, whether the Phalernian wine 
was more renowned^ than thofe are, of 
Champaigne and Burgundy, 



45- 
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45- 

Excufe^ 
Pardon^ 
Forgivemfs. 

We make excufe^ for an apparent fault, 
or, flight oflFence : we zikpardon, for a real 
fault, or, when the offence is greater. We 
implore forgivemfs of our fins. The firft, 
is an apology, in order to juftify ourfelves, 
and, is founded on politenefs ; the fecond, is 
the mark of a good difpofition, and, is done, 
in hopes of extenuation ; the lad, to avert 
the vengeance, and, declares repentance. 

The good mind, excufesj eafily. The good 
heart, pardons, readily. God delights more 
in forgivemfs, than in revenge. 

Excufe, is more ufed, when we addrefs 
ourfelves to equals •, pardon, to fuperiors 5 
and, forgivenefs, to heaven. 

Good manners demand an excufe for that, 
which turns out wrong, let the intention be 
never fo good. It can never be a degra- 
dation, to afk pardon of that perfon, whom 
we have offended; befides, the fuperior 
rank of fome perfons, makes it an abfolute 
duty in the offender. How great is the 

pre- 



but illujirious^ to perfons only ; at leaft, 
when we would be nice in our choice, of 
words. 

Eroftratus, among the Greeks, fet fire 
to the temple of Diana, to make himfelf 
famous: he was rendered more fo, by an 
order of the ftate, that his name fhould 
never after be mentioned, on pain of pu- 
nifliment. The greatefl. part of our libels, 
are of the fame kind ^ they raife a duft and 
become famous^ by being burnt by the 
hangman. The Duke of Marlborough be- 
came illujiriousj by the many vidlories he 
obtained ; his glorious a6kions are cele- 
Irated in hiftory -, fo, are the many court- 
intrigues of the Dutchefs. The Gobelins 
were fo renowned^ that their names live in 
the place, were they worked, and, in thofe 
works, in which, others imitate them. It 
is a queftion, whether the Phalernian wine 
was' more renowned^ than thofe are, of 
Champaigne and Burgundy, 
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but Uve^ rdates to the particular place 
where, we inhabit ; dtoiU^ to the building, 
in which, we refide. 

We Uve^ in London ; in Middlefex ; in 
the country ; we dwells in a large houfe i 
a cottage ; or, a furnilhed lodging. 

When perfons of diftin^ion, tmrn Lon^ 
don ; they dwell in hovels, comparatively 
fpeaking, with their houfes in the country. 

We fay, with great propriety, I live^ iM 
the fummer, in the country ; and, have one 
of the prettied dwellings imaginable. 

To Stay^ 
Remain. 

The common idea of thefe two words; 
is a cefTatipn of progreflion; and their 
difference confifts in this ; that, tq ftay^ 
feems to have lefs duration, than to remain. 

A good fervant, when lent on a meflage, 
fiaysj as fhort a time as poffible. 

When we have given offence, we fhould 

endeavour to make fuch an attonement, 

that the offended pany may not remain 

diflatisfied. 

I The 
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prefumption of that wretch, who fancies 
himfelf not in need of tiit forgivenefs of the 
Almighty ! 

Ohligaticn. 

Dutyj means, fomething confcientious, 
and, fprings from a law; ohligationy fome- 
thing abfolute in pradice, and, fprings from 
cuftom. 

We are faid, to fail, in our duty\ and, to 
difpenfe, with an obligation. 

It is the duty of a clergyman, to carry 
himfelf modeftly ; and he is obliged^ to wear 
dark coloured cloaths. 

Policy finds lefs difadvantage, in neg- 
k&ing her duty^ than in forgetting the leafl; 
of her obligations. 

mtmmmmmmmmmmmmmn ' ■■! I ■ n >wi».ii II ■■ m w.. ■!■■■ tm 

47- 

To UvCf 

Thefe two words are fynonymous, in 
that fcnfe, in which they fignify rcfidencc ; 

but 
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The leaft noife awakes thofe, who flecp 
indifFercntly. It requires but little, to 
awaken a pafTion^ which is not, entirely, 
rooted out from the heart. 



50- 

Heavy^ 
JVeighty. 

The word beavy^ is more applicable to 
that, which loads the body ; weighty^ to 
that, which burdens the mind. It requires 
ftrength, to carry the one ; parts, to fup- 
port the other. 

A weak man finds that, heavy ^ which, 
the ftrong find, light. The adminiftration 
of ftate affairs, is too weighty a concern, 
for one perfon to undertake. 



51- . 

To Conquer^ 
Subdue^ 
Overcome. 

Each of thefe words, implies, rcfiftance 5 
but, that of conquer^ refers to viftory over ene- 
mies s 
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The duration of time, exprefled by the 
word,y?tfy, feems lefs determinate, than that, 
by the word, remain. 

Thus, we fay, he remained at his country 
houfe a month j he Jiay*d longer, than we 
cxpciSled. 



49- 

Events 
Incident. 

Events is a word, mod agreeable to ftates 
and governments ; incident^ to cafualties in 
private life. 

The revolutions of the ftate, are events^ 
that determine the happinefs of the people. 

Our life is full of incidents^ which, the 
eye of prudence cannot forefee. 



50- 

To Awakey 
Awaken. 

The firft, of thefe words, is, more fre* 
quently, ufed in a literal fenfe \ the laft, in 
a figurative. 

The 
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^0 no purpofe^ 
Ineffe^ually^ 
In vain. 

We work, to no purpofe^ when we meet 
not with the reward, we expeftcd to re^ 
ceivc i In^eOuaily^ when that, which wc 
have done, anfwcrs not the end propofed ; 
In vain^ when our work, is of no kind of 
ule whatever. 

I Ihall have worked to no purpofty if thefe 
Sieets meet not with the approbation of 
ihe public ; InefeElually^ if, after all my^ 
trouble, I have not been able to (hew the 
true dii^rence between words, reputed f/-* 
ponymous ; and, in vain^ if the book isfound 
to be ^ neither amufing or iaftrudive. 



54. 

Wave^ 
Surge^ 
Billow. 
PFaveSj are the natural efFefl: of the flui- 
dity of a running water 5 they are as ap- 
plicable to rivers, as the fea i and, leave 

the 
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Viies ; aad is, generally, .ufed in the literal' 
imk : that oi fubdue^ is more applicable ta 
our pafiions ; being, oftoner^ ufed in a fi- 
gurative; and means, a bringing under 
ibbj^dion : that of overcome^ fuppofes ef- 
forts, againft any. obftacle that oppofes ;. 
meaning, rather, toiurmount. 

We have conquered our enemies, when 
we have beat them, in fuch a manner, as 
to put it out of their power, to do us any 
fiirther hurt. Wc may i>e faid, to have 
fubdued our lufts, when we are able to^ 
withftand every temptation*. We ov&^ 
come our adfier&fies^ when we oUain our 
end, in fpite of every oppofition. 

It requires courage and valour, to con- 
iuer% endeavour and refolution, to fubduey 
patience aod perfeverance, to overcome. 

Alexander gloried more in his conquefts^ 
than in any other thing upon earth. Of all 
paffions, avarice is the moft difficult to y«^- 
due ; as neither age, or, weakncfs of confti- 
tution, is able to rebate its edge. We- 
Ihould ftrive to overcome evilj with good. 



53' 
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Uproar J 

Riot. 
Uproar J conveys an idea of fomc great 
•noife ; tumuU^ and, w/, of fomc great dif- 
ibr der. 

The diference between the words tu- 
tnultj and, r/z?/, is, that tumult^ implies, 
the rifing of many people -, riot^ the 
difturbance of a few ; whereas, an «p- 
roar^ may be occafioned, by one fingle 
perfon. 

Tumults^ and, riots are, always, attend- 
ed with fuch uproars^ as give umbrage 
:to ^ peaceable neighbourhood. 

Houfes of debauchery, are fubjedt to 
riots : a tumult often happens, in ili-pdiced 

cities, 
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V 

56. 

Inclination^ 
Tropenjion^ 

Bias. 
Thefe three words rife gradually 5 
inclination y implying fome thing lefs ftrong, 

than 
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than propenfioni propenfion^ than Has: 

the fitity leads us to an objed: ; the fe- 

x:ond, draws us, the third, drags us. 

InclinationjiSf gready, owing to education; 
fropenjion^ to cuitom; bias^ to conftitu- 
cioii. 

Choice of company, is eflential to the 
education of youth, becaufe, at that age, 
they imbibe eafily the inclinations of thofe, 
whofe company they keep. It is a dan- 
gerous thing, to give ^ loofe to any one 
vice, as frequent commillion, is apt to 
create ftrong propenjion. Pcrfons of 
warm conftitutions, have a natural bias to 
▼cnery. 

Inclination^ is, generally, applied to good 
objefts ; propenjion^ to bad. Thus, we 
fay, the charitable man is ever inclined to 
alfift his neighbour. So depraved is hu- 
man nature, that we have, always, a pr^- 
peti/ton to vice. 

Of two pcrfons to be ferved, a fo- 
reigner, and, a countryman ; we are, ge- 
nerally, hia£ed in favour of the laft. 
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Should^ 
Oughts 
Is necejfary. 

The firfl: df thefe expreflions, implys^ 
imore precifely, an obligation of complain 
fance, cuftom» or, perfonal intereft : chus^ 
-^tjbould not offend the company, we are 
in; we^^/iiii follow the faihion ; ^tjbouli 
know a man, before ws: truft him. The 
Tecond, denotes, more particularly, an obli« 
gation of reafon and good fenfe \ thus, we 
cugbt in every thing, to give up to thofc, 
who know better than ourfelves ; we 
ought to ferve them, who have ferved 
us. The third, is more ufed to ex- 
prefs an effential and indifpenfable obliga- 
tion ; thus, it is necejfary^ to love God, in 
order to be faved : It is neceffarfy to be com* 
plaifant, topleafe. 
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than propen/ioni propenfion^ than Has: 

the fitit, leads us to an objed: ; the fe- 
cond, draws US) the third, drags us. 

Inclinationyis^ gready, owing to education; 
fropenfion^ to cuitom; biasj to conftitu- 
cioii. 

Choice of company^ is eflential to the 
education of youth, becaufe, at that age» 
they imbibe ealily the inclinations of thofe, 
whofe company they keep. It is a dan- 
gerous thing, to give a loofe to any one 
vice, as frequent commillion, is apt to 
create ftrong propenjion. Pcrfons of 
warm conftitutions, have a natural bias to 
▼cnery. 

Inclination^ is, generally, applied to good 
objefts ; propenjion^ to bad. Thus, we 
fay, the charitable man is ever inclined to 
affift his neighbour. So depraved is hu- 
man nature, that we have, always, a pro-' 
poifion to vice. 

Of two perfons to be ferved, a fo- 
reigner, and, a countryman ; we are, ge- 
nerally, hia£ed in favour of the laft. 
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points it out to us: befides^ all nature 
makes us perceive it. 



59- 

To Manifijl^ 
Publi/h^ 
Proclaim. 

Thcfe three words, pimply, open decla- 
ration ; but that of manifeji^ feems to con- 
vey, a proof of what is made known; 
pieaning, to (hew inconteftably : Puhlijb^ de- 
notes, only, a fixnplc declaration, but ge- 
neral : to proclaim^ is, to make known by 
a formal and legal publication. 

When once a man has loft his name. 
Jet him manifeji his good charader, as 
much as pofllble, he- will find it difficult, 
to recover the good opinion of mankind, 
for prejudice is blind, even, to the moft 
vifible truths. He who publijhes to the 
world, the failings of another, betrays in 
himfclf, a want of humanity, and, is fure 
tp meet with the contempt of every think- 
ing man. A famous Sultan of Egypt left to 
pofterity, a moft remarkable teftimony of 
the vanity of earthly grandeur; for, on his 

£ death 
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Furthermore^ 

Moreover^ 

Be/ides. 

Furthermore^ is, properly, ufed, when 
there is need only to add one more rea(bn, 
to thofe, bcfore-nientioned ; its intent, is to 
multiply, and, it has no relatidn^ but to 
number • Moreover^ is in its right place, 
when uied, to add a reafon of a difFerenc 
kind, to thofe, thii went before ; its chief 
office is, to add, with a particular refpefl:, 
to diverfity. Befides^ is ufed with pro- 
priety, when we would ftrengthen by^a 
new reafon, the force of thofe, that were 
fijfficient of themfelvcs, its principal office 
is, to enhance by abundance. 

For a ftate to fupport itfelf, thofe, who 
govern, fhouW be moderate j thofe who 
ought to obey, governable; furthermore^ 
the laws fhould be judicious. There will 
always be war anjong men, becaufe, they 
' are naturally ambitious, and are governed 
by iniereft.; moreover^ zeal for ^religion, 
makes them rigid. - Holy Scripture teaches 
us the unity of the Godhead, and, reafon 

points 
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points ic out to us: befides^ all nature 
makes us perceive it. 
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To Manifejly 
Publifh^ 
Proclaim. 

Thcfe three words,^ imply, open decla- 
ration ; but that oi manifeft^ feems to con- 
vey, a proof of what is made known; 
ineaning, to fhcw inconteftably : Publi/b^ de- 
notes, only, a fimpic declaration, but ge- 
neral : to proclaim J is, to make known by 
a formal and legal publication. 

When once a man has loft his name, 
let -him manifejl his good charaifter, as 
much as poflible, he- will find it difficult, 
to recover the good opinion of mankind, 
for prejudice is blind, even, to the moft 
vifible truths. He who publijhes to the 
world, the failings of another, betrays in 
himfelf, a want of humanity, and, is furc 
tp meet with the contempt of every think- 
ing man. A famous Sultan of Egypt left to 
pofterity, a moft remarkable teftimony of 
the vanity of earthly grandeur; for, on his 

£ death 
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/death-bed, he commanded, that his wind- 
ing (heet (hould be carried at the end of a 
Jance, by a herald; who was to proclaim, 
here is all, that this great prince will carry 
out of the world with him, of his wealth, 
nlignity, and dominion, that he enjoyed 
upon earth. 

Manifejlos of a ftate, are, ufually, fublijh^ 
edl by formal proclamation. 



6o* 



To Telh 
♦ IHfclofe^ 
Reveal J 



To Divulge^ 

Difcover^ 



f 

To make known that which is un- 

Jcnowni is^the common fignification of 
thofe words: but, to tell^ is to declare 
things purpofely, with a defign to inform 
thofe, we would not have remain ignorant. 
To difclofe^ is to wiew, cither by defign or 
inadvertency, that which was before con- 
cealed. To reveal^ is to lay open a fccret : . 
to dhjutge^ is to do the fame abroad. To dif^ 
cov&^ is the declaring a perfon to have 
done a thing, which he wojjld not have been 

thought the author of. 

So 
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So great an itch, have fomc pcrfons for 
prattling, that they tell every individual 
thing they Tiear. Confidents too often dif- 
clofe the intrigues, they are entrufted with. 
QoTiftffot^ reveal^ fometimes, by their im- 
prudence, the confeflion of penitents. The 
divulging of a fecret, has,' often, done more 
harm, than any other one thing whatever ; 
as it is impoffible to fmother, what once 
has been blazed abroad. If we would not 
be difcovered^ we (hould be careful to. have 
no witnefs of our aftions. 



6i. 

Equivocation^ 
jlmbiguity^ ^ 
Thuble-entendre. 

Equivocation^ has two fenfes ; the one, 
natural, in which, we would have what we 
fay underftood, and, in which, the hearer 
docs, abfolutely, underftand us •, the other, 
perverted, underftood only, by the perfon 
fpeaking. Ambiguity^ has one general fenfe, 
fufceptible of different interpretations; it, 
always, creates a difficulty in getting at 
the true fenfe of the author, and, fcme- 

E 2 timesa 
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times, an impoffibility. The dduhleenten* 
drCi a frcnch word lately naturalized, has 
two natural and apt fignifications, one of 
which prcfents itfelf to the common undcr- 
ftanding of all the world ; and,' by the other 
is made, a fine allufion, underftood^ but 
by certain pcrfons. 

Thefe three, ways of fpeating^ are, upon 
occafion, ingenious methods of concealing 
one's true meaning : but we make ufe of 
an equivocation^ to deceive; of an ambi" 
guityy to keep in the dark, from all ; and 
* of a double- entendrey to conceal, from fome. 

It is beneath the charafter of an honeft 
man, to make frequent ufe of equivocali- 
ens i he that does, being fure to meet with 
the contempt of mankind. Ambiguitiesy are 
perhaps, oftener the efFeft of a confufion 
oT ideas, than a ftudied defign of keeping 
people in the dark : we ought never to ufe 
them, but when an elucidation would be 
dangerous. Malice and politenefs have 
introduced the double-entendrey but it (hould 
never, be ufed, at the expencc of our 
neighbours reputation. 



62. 
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Greatt 

Big, 

Large. 

The word greats is a general term, ffg- 
rfifying any thing confiderable either in 
bulk, extent, quality, number, &c. thus 
wc fay, a great houfe ; a ^rf^/ road ; a 
^^<?/ weight ; a great many ; a |r^^/ fa- 
mine ; a jfr^tf/ happincfs. The words big^ 
and, large^ are more cfrcumfcribed ; big^ 
implies, greatnefs of bulk ; large^ greatnefs 
of eictent. Thus, we fay, a big man ; a big 
Acne \ but, a Asr;^ room ; a i^r^^ fields 

A large man, is as great an impropriety, 
as a ^jfg" fidd \ and we need, only, mention 
a big or large pleafure, to (hew the ab-- 
furdity. 
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63. 

Grave^ 
Serious^ 
Staid. 

We are ftaid^ through difcrction and 
cuftom 5 grave^ thro' humour and confti-" 
tution ; feriof^ti^wQ? taile and afFedation. 

Levity is tm-reverfe, of htingft aid \ vi* 
ya,city J o{ gravity \ wantonnefs, of/W^«/Xr^, 

Aconftant round of bufinefs and continual 
tranfa£lion of affkirs, make usjiaidi reflefli?- 
ons on our latter end, give gravity ; the 
defire of being thought ^^^i^^, ferioufnefs. 
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64. 

GCHIMS^ 

^alenU 

Thefe are both born with us, and are a 
happy difpoficion of nature, by which, wc: 
are qualified for fome peculiar employ- 
ment : but genius J feems to be more inter- 
nal, and pofleffed of the gpwers of inven- 
tion ; talent^ more external, and capable* 

of execution* .r 

Thus,, 
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Thus, we have a genius^ for poefrjr and' 
painting ; but, a takra^ for fpeaking anct^ 
writing* 

Such as have a gtntus for mechanics, 
may have no talent for watch-making. 



^5* . / 

PerfonSm 

Tlie ^oti people y is fo very general, tTiatr- 
it cannot be conne6l;e4 with a determinate 
number ; as, for inftance, four, five, or, fix: 
people ; but that of perfons^ may; 

To be pleafant at table, none fhould be ' 
admitted b\^, people of good humour ; 
neither, fhouH there be more, than fcverr 
or eight />^w. 

In order to defcribe a company, we* 
fliould know the quality of the people^ and 
the number oiperfons^ prefent. 

In. all governments, we find ill-affefted 
people : and there are, always, among a 
number, feme Eifcontentcd perfons. 
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66. 

To Regard^ 
Concer7t, 
Touch. 

We fay, very indifferently, without 
much choice, that a thing regards us, con^ 
cerns us, or, touches uS, to mark the part wc 
bear in it. There^ nevcrthclcfs, appears to 
me, to be a delicate diftindion between 
thefe three cixpreflions, each riling, gra* 
fiually, above the other, according to the 
Tank, in which, I have placed them. Tho* 
we have the lead part, imaginable, in a 
thing, it may be faid, to, regard us; to 
concern us^ we muft haVe a greater; but, 
when we are fcnfibly affedied by it, it may 
be faid, to touch us. It feems alfo, that 
the word regard^ is more applicable, when 
our intereft is in queftion ; that of concern^ 
when fpeaking of things, committed to 
our care and condudl \ that of touchy when 
it refpeds our honour or fortune. 

The ill- behaviour of a fcrvant, to a 
cuftomer, regards the mafter -, as it afFedts 
his intercft. The kaft difturbance in Eu- 
rope, in fome mcafurc, regards every ftate ; 

It 
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it being difficult, for any of them, to keep 
a pcrfed neutrality, for any length o£ 
lime, while the others are at war. AlK 
the operations of government, concern the: 
firft miniftcr. It concerns a man, to be 
pundual, in the difcharge of his duty: 
The conduft of a wife, tt>ucbes the huf- 
band, fo clofe, that he ought to have anr 
eye over all (he does. The behaviour of 
an ambaflador, touches^ always, more or 
lefsy the honour of the prince he peprefentsi 
Many people make themfelves uneafy 
at that, which does not, in the leaft, /v^W 
them ; meddle with what no ways con^ 
cerns them •, and, at the fame time, arc 
indifferent to thofe things, which tomh 
them nearly^ 



67. 

Tranquillify-y, 
Peace^ 

Thefe words, let them be applied either 
to the foul, to a republic, or any particu- 
lar fociety-, cxprefs, equally, a fituation 
exempt from trouble and moleftatidn ; 

E 5. . but 



but tranquillityj relates to that, within one*- 
felf, and in the time prefent, independent 
of any other relation : peace^ to the fitua- 
tion, ; with regard to enemies, in whole 
power it is, to mlake an alteration : quiet^ 
with relpeft to- time pad or future, as 
fuccecding or preceding a fituation trou- 
bled, 

Uneafy people have no tranquillity itt 
their families. Litigious perfons are hardly 
ever at peace with their neighbours. After 
a troublefome time, we enjoy a quiei ftate,, 
with greater fatisfaftion* 

What a ftate of tranquillity ^ does^the re- 
ii^iou^ man enjoy; no outward things^ 
having the power to rufflle or difcompofe 
him ! To prefer ve /^^^, we fhould keep 
ourfelves, always, in a ftate of defence. It 
is indulgence, only, that will eftablifh quiet 
in a mutinous people. 



68. 

^emple^ 
Church 

Uoth thefe words fignify^ an edifice, fet 

|[parc for the public fcrvice of religion \, 

I buc 
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but that of temple^ is a more pompous ex- 
preffion, and lefs in ufe, than church : with 
refpedt to the Pagan religion, we, fre- 
quently ufe the word temple : as the fcmple 
of Apollo; the temple of Janus ; but with 
relation to our own, feldom : St. Paul's 
church 5 St. Saviour's church. 

"Temple^ feems to exprefs fomething, 
more auguft, and fignifies, properly, an 
edifice, dedicated to the deity. Church 
fomething, more common, fignifying, par- 
ticularly, an edifice, ercded for the con- 
gregation of the faithful. 

The grandeur of Solomon's temple^ was 
beyond defcription. Nothing profane ought 
to enter the temple of the Lord. The pre- 
fent thinnefs of our churches^ is a manifeft 
fign of a decreafe in religion. Nothing 
ought to be permitted in churchy that does 
not contribute to the edification of chrifti- 
an$» 
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69. 

Huge^ I Enormous^ 

Vafi^ J Immenfe. 

The common idea of thefe words, Js 
fomething, greatly, beyond the ufual mea- 
fure ; but thofe, of buge^ and, vaftj relate, 
more, to fuch things, as are material; 
thoie, of enormous^ and, immenfe^ to fuch, as 
arc ideal; with this difference, between 
them ; that buge^ implies, greatnefs in bulk ; 
vaftj greatnefs in extent ; enormous^ greatnefs 
in Cze, even to deformity and dreadful- 
ncls ; immenfe^ unlimited extent, even be- 
yond expreffion. Thus, we fay, a huge 
giant ; a vaft traft of land ; an enormous 
crime ; the immenfe expanfe. 

There are fome promontories, fo huge^ 
as to fhock the eye that views them. The 
defarts of Arabia, are fo vaftj that unlefs 
travellers carried their lodging and provi- 
fion with them, they would perilh, before 
they reached their journey's end. The 
fins of the prefumptuous wretch, are (o 
enormous^ that he can have little hopes of 
falvation, but, in the infinite mercies of an 
all-gracious God; So great is the immen- 

Jtijf 
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Jitj of the Godhead, as to exceed the ut- 
moft ilretch of human thought. 



70. 

. Way, 
Roadn 

Way, is much more extenfivc and gene- 
ral, than road\ and implies the pallage 
from place to place, whether through the 
high road, or not : road, is much more li« 
mited, and particular, and means the 
beaten way of travellers, from one town or 
city to another. Which, (ays the travel- 
ler, is our beft way to Hampton \ the 
Hounflow road, or Kingfton ? either road^ 
fays his guide, is good; but. when wc 
come to Twittenham, the fliortcft way, is 
acrofs the fields ; tho* the pleafanteft wwy, 
would be, to go by water. 

As the word, way, is, often, ufed to fig- 
nify, means; which, when confidcred as 
the intermediate ftep to attainment,, is not^ 
widely, different from that, of road y when 
wc would adopt the figure of travelling, 
not to confufe our ideas, we, generally, 
make ufe of the word rW; thus, dili**^ 

geacc 
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gencc with perfcverance, is the high road^ 
to preferment •, yet, notwithftanding, way 
is a much more elegant expreflion : a ftridt 
adherence to the principles of chriftianity, 
is the direfl: way to heaven. 



71. 

Ways J 
Means. 

We go, the wz^s\ we ufe, the tneam. 

fVays^ are the methods, we take, means^ 
what, we put in -execution, tofucceed. The 
firft word, enfolds in its idea, honour and 
probity ; the laft, pays little or no regard, 
but, to the end aimed at. Thus, good 
waysy are thofe, which are juftj good 
fneans^ thofe, which arc-fure. 

Simoniacal practices, are very bad ways\ ' 
but, very ^ooA mans^ of obtaining bene- 
fices* 

I caunot avoid here, taking notice of 
the ingrammatical impropriety, of annexing 
riic fingular number, to the word means % 
the faulty aimoft, of every fpeaker and 
. writer j liberality,. fay they, is, a fuie meOnsy 
©£ beconaing popular:- there n, no better 
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meansy of keeping in with the world, than* 
that, of palfing.by affronts, with compo** 
fure : — Glaring abfurdity !■ fince, the word„ 
meanSi is evidently, plural, and it would be,, 
much more, elegant, was the falfe concord 
av6ided. 



72. 

Ofieny. 
Frequently. 

One, relates to the repetition of the fime 
afts s the other, tO' a^ plurality of objcfts.. 
We, ofteHj difguife our thoughts : by doing 
the fame thing, ofien^ it becomes habituaL 
We, frequently^ meet with traitors; we,' 
freguently, do thofe things, which we re^ 
pent of, afterwards. 

There are two other words, bearing aa. 
equal Cgnification with cften^ viz. oft^ and, 
iftentimesj but they being, no more, than 
the faoie word, abbreviated and lengthened ^. 
it is needlefs,. tatake any further notice of 
thenu. 
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73' 

Cannot y 
ImpofftbUf 

One of thefe words, more properly, ref- 
lates to inability ; the other, to impoflibi'^ 
lity. 

We cannot ferve two mafters. It is im^ 
fojjiblt to execute two oppofite orders, at- 
the fame time. 

We cannot love onev by whom we have 
been injured. It is impoffibky to love one, 
to whom, we have a natural averfion. 



74- 

Glaryy 
Honour. 

Glory^ exprefles fomething, more fingu^ 
lar, thzn honour. The one, makes us un- 
dertake, voluntarily, the moft difficult 
things; the other, leads us, willingly, 
to the execution of the moft rigorous exac- 
tions. 

Queft ofgloryj fometimes, ftimulates the 
fi>ldier*s courage, even to ralhnefs ^ and no- 
tions 



tioos of honour^ in ipite of fear, keep him, 
ofcen, to his duty. 

An indiflference to glory^ may pafs unno- 
ticed ; but not fo, with relpcA to honour. 

It is cuftomary, in converfation, to place 
intereft, in oppofitioh to glory \ and incli; 
naHon, to honour : thus, we fay, an author, 
who labours after glory, takes more pains 
in the completion of his piece ; than he, 
who works, merely for intereft: and, when* 
an avaritious man lays out his money, it is 
more through honour, than inclination. 

^r ■ ■■■ n . ■■ II III I - 

75- 

World, 
Univerfit 

World, conveys only an idea, of one An- 
gle being, though general ; that which ex- 
ifts : Univerftf an idea, of many beings, 
or, rather that, of all parts of the world 1 
all that exifts : the firft, of thefe words, is, 
ibmetimes, ufed in the literal fenfe, as 
when,- we fay, the old and new worlds 
and fometimes in a figurative, as, when 
we fay, in this world, and in the o- 
ther ; the wicked world % the polite world : 
tb^ fecond, is, always, ufed according to 

the 
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the letter ; and in a fenfe that excepts nir 
one thing: it is, for this reafon. When we 
would exprefs the univerfe^ by the t^rm^ 
worlds that, we are obliged to piii: the 
word> ally before it, which, we have no 
occafion to do, by univtrfe\ for exanriplc, 
we lliould fay, the fun warms all the worlds 
and, is the heat of the univerfe. 



mmimmmm^imm 



JnJweTy 
Reply^ 

The anfwer^ is naade to a demand or a^ 
quellion, afked \ the r^^ to an anfwer or 
a remonftrance. 

Academics are taught firft, to ftart diffi« 
culties, and then, to anfwer them. It is 
jnobler^ to hear a wife remonftrance, and». 
profit by itv than make any repfyi 

The word, anfwer^ is more extenfive in 
its fignification, than reply ; we anfwer the 
quellions of thofe, who alk us ^ the de- 
mands, of fuch, as expcvfl our fcrvices 5 the 
examination of counfel ; the arguments of 
difputants ^ the letters we receive \ and, 

for 
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for all our conduft. The word, repfy^ is far 
more limited ; it fuppofes^a difpute, com- 
menced from difference of fentiment 5 we 
repljj to the anfwer, of an author whofe 
works we have criticifed 5 to the rcpritnands 
of thofe, whofe correftion, we are unwilling 
to fubmit to ; to pleaders ; to an anfwer in 
chancery. 

An anfwer^ (hould be clear^ true, and 
diAated by reafon, and good fenfe ; a repfy^^ 
ftrong and convincing, armed "by truth, 
and ftrengthened by experience. 

We fhould teach children, as much a& 
poflible, to give nice and judicious anf^^ 
fversi and convince them, that there is 
more honour, in liftning, than in making 
replies to thofe, who have the goodnefs ta 
inftruA them. 



Danger^ 
Hazard^ 



77. 

Ri/^. 

Venturej 

All thcfe words, imply, chance of harm ? 
but that, of danger^ relates to the evil, that 
may happen ; thofe, of hazard^ risky and,, 
Venturis to the good, we may lofev with 

this 
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this difference, that» hazard^ expreffes fomc- 
thing, near ; rijk^ fomething, ac a diftance ;. 
v^»/«r^,fonicthing, farther off, relating only 
to the poffibility of events. Hence thofe 
expreflions, in danger^ of death;* in hazard^ 
of our life ; by giving a ioofe to debau- 
chery, we risk our health \ nothing venture^ 
i;>othing have. 

Danger^ creates fear ; hazard^ alarm ; risk^ 
caution ; but we, often venture^ with the 
greateft fatisfaftion. 

The avaritious man, fpurred on by ia- 
terefl-, fears no danger ; hazards his health 
and happinefs ; runs every risk that attends 
his profeffion *, and,, gladly, ventures his. 
all, in fearch of that^ which, if obtained^ 
he would not have the fpirit, to enjoy. 



78. 

Jgainft^ 
In /pit e 0/^ 

Both theft, denote oppofition ; but,, the 
expreffion, infpiU of^ implies, more refolu- 
tion and greater force, than the word, 
sgaiffl^ i againjl^ fuppofing little, or no rc- 

fifl:ancc» 
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fiilance, in the objed oppofedj but, in 
Jpite of^ a confiderable ftruggle. 

We adl againfi the will, or, againjt rule, 
and, /»yj)//^ ^oppofitions. 

The good man, does nothing, againfi 
the didtates of his confcience. The wicked 
anan, commits fin, infpiu of the punifli- 
xnent, annexed to it. 

Rafhnefs, will attempt things, againfi 
all appearance of fuccefs ; and refolution, 
will purfue the attempt, in Jpite of all the 
obflacles it meets with. 



79 



Boldnefs^ 
Audacioufnefs^ 



Impudence^ 
Effrontery^ 



There is a commendable hoUnefs^ that 
proceeds from a felf-confcioufnefs of 
worths but the boldnefs^ which is here 
meant, fprings from ignorance ; is brazen 
and prefuming. Audacioufnefsy is a greater 
degree of boldnefs ; fuch, as is fteeled a- 
gainft reproof ; is rude and noify. Impu^ 
dence confifts, in being an utter ftranger, to 
all kind of modefty -, is fcurrilous and abu- 
five. Effrontery^ proceeds from pride, and 

felf. 
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felf-fufficicnqr ; is overbearing and info- 
lent. 

The boldy are unawed by diffidence; 
they ipeak, with great affurance 5 neither 
the quality or rank of thofe, they addfcfs, 
being able to difconcert them. The more 
you reprove the audacious man, the more 
it hardens him ; he, wilfully, forgets the 
refpefl, due to his fuperiors, and, idly, 
imagines his boifterous behaviour, a dif- 
tinguifbing mark of manhood/ The wea- 
pons of the impudent^ are faucinefs and 
abufe; which, they take up at every turn; 
and, with which, they lay about them, in 
a mod unmerciful manner. As great a 
caufe of effrontery^ as any, is the want of 
education; he, whom it poflefTes, is ar- 
rogant and infolent, a ftranger to good- 
fenfe, and unacquainted with the rules of 
good-breeding. 



80. 
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80. 

Profitable^ 

yidvantageousy 

Ben^cial. 

PrvfitabUy is more applicable to gain ; 
Advantageous^ to honour, or any kind of 
convenience ; beneficial^ to health. 

Some kinds of merchandifc, are far 
more p'ofitabUy than others. A good 
name is very advantageous^ as, it fervcs 
to pufli us forward in the world. Loft 
of blood, to a feverifli perfon, is very 
beneficial. 

Light profits^ make a heavy purfe. A 
feafonable word, fpoke in favour, is, frc- 
uently, of more advantage^ than the great- 
eft fervices. The greateft benefit to the 
foul, is, a finccre repentance. 



81. 
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8l- 



To See^ 
Look aty 



To Behold^ 

View. ' 



We fee^ whatever ftrikes the fjght : wc 
look ai an objedt, when wc defignedly 
cafl our eye upon it : we behold it, when 
we look with attention : we view it, when 
we furvey it. 

We feej all objcds before our eyes : wc 
look at J thofe, which excite our curiofity : 
we beholdy fuch, as caufe our admiration : 
we vieWy thofe, we are defirous to ex- 
amine. 

Wc fee^ diftinftly or confufedly. Wc 
look at^ near, or at a diftance. Wc be-^ 
boldy with wonder and attention. Wc 
vieWj with care and exadlnefs. 

The eyes, open, to fee ; turn, to look 
at\ fix themfelves, to behold; and move 
all ways, to view. 

The connoiffeur, in painting, looks at 

the firft pifture, he fees ; if it be the work- 

of a celebrated arti ft, he beholds iVj with' 

pleafure, and views every part of it, with 

thegrcateft minutenefs. 

82/ 
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To Sfare^ 
Gaze. 

Though the common meaning of thefe 
words is, to fix both the eyes upon an ob-» 
jeft, and look at it with wonder, intently 
and earneftly ; yet, there is a great diffe- 
rence between them : flaring^ implies, 
looking, with wonder and impudence i 
gazingj with wonder and refpeft. 

The impudence of fome fellows, is (o. 
great, that, they will Jiarcj a modeft woman^ 
out of countenance. 

A man in love, will, fometimeSj gaze 
upon the objeft of his afFeftions, till he, 
almoft, lofes his fight. 

When our Saviour firft appeared to his 
difciples, after his refurredion ; they gazed 
on him, with aftonilhment and rapture. 

To ftare another, in the face, has, al- 
ways, been confidered, as a breach of good 
manners. 
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83. 

UfefuU 
Serviceable, 

As nearly fynonymous, as ihefc words 
ttiay appear to be, there is, yet, a mani* 
fcft difference between thcnii but the dif- 
tinftion is fo delicate, as to require Tome 
attention to difcover it. Ufeful^ in my opi- 
nion« is more applicable to things^ in ufe ; 
to thole we have often recourfe to ; and 
what, cannot be well done without : Ser^ 
viceahk^ to things, of fervice, fuch, as we, 
oftener, do without, than with : and fuch, 
as we little expefl to have. Thus, furni- 
ture is ufefuh memorandum books, to per- 
fons engaged in a multiplicity of Budnefs, 
are ufeful. Friends and good connexions, 
are ferviceabk. 

The plummet, is fo ufeful to the carpen- 
ter ; that, ^o fix a perpendicular, without 
it, would give him a great deal of trouble. 
Of all animals, a horfe, is the mo& fervice^ 
able. 

To thofe, who take fnuff, a box, is ex- 
tremely ufeful ; but its contents, very far, 

from ferviceable. 

84. 
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84. 

Jbyfs. 

What thefe words (hould <exprcls, is ra- 
ther imaginary, than real 2 they are, ge- 
nerally, ufed therefore in a figurative ienfe: 
we are fuppofed to be fwal lowed up, by a 
gulpb ; and loft, in an alyfs. The firft, ear- 
ries with it, an idea of infatiable voracity, 
which drags in and confumes all, that ap- 
proaches J the fecond, of an unmeafurable 
depth, to whofe bottom, we can never get; 
and in which, we lofc, at the fame time, 
the fight o£ the place, from whence, wc 
came, and of that, where, we are going. 

A gulpb^ is fuppofed to have, many 
turns and windings; of which, when we 
have once fet a ftcp in, we cannot poffibly 
get out, but are carried on, in fpitc of all 
jour endeavours to the contrary. An abyfs^ 
is fuppofed to have, many uncertain and 
obfcure rbads, without end ; in which, tho* 
we may, fometimes, ftoop, in hopes of find-r 
ing a way out; yet, being deceived, we 
become difheartened, bewildered with 
doubtSy and overwhelmed with defpair. 

F 2 A 
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A loofe woman, is a gulpb of woe, all 
perifhes there; virtue, riches, and health. 
Philofophy, teaches us, that man is, con^ 
tinually, wandcringi in an abyfs of dark- 
ncfs. 
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Determination^ 
Refolution. 

Determination^ is an adt of judgment, 
and fuppofes examination^ refilutiouy an 
zdi of the will, and fuppofes deliberation : 
the firfl: (huts out fufpence ; the lall, wa- 
vering. 

Our determinations^ ihould be juft, to 
avoid repentance *, our refolutions^ fixed, to 
exclude variation. 

Nothing is more difagreeabie, both to 
ourfelves and others ; than to: be, always, 
undetermined^ in our affairs, and irrefolute^ 
in our proceedings. 

It is more difficult, to deternnne on points 
of precedence 5 than, on fglid and rwl in- 

tcrcfts* 
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ferefts. There are, no weaker refolutions 
than thofe, made at confeflion, or, on a 
fick-bed ; the firft return of health, carry- 
ing us again, into the fame courfe of life. 

We may b6 determined^ and y^t not re^ 
[olved'y that is,^ we may come to fome dc- 
GiQon, • andAiU, not be io hx refihed^ as 
to put that deciiion, into execution ; fear» 
timidity, or, fome other motive, may pre* 

ycnt us. f'i H 

The determinaticf^s qf wooden, ^re ^dom 

.better grouncjcd, tjian on whimfey pr ca- 
price : Men, are, fo often, led by taftc m^ 
cuflpni: that».. a^ refoluiiofis ^tfi^ gene- 

.r^Ity/yauir . ■■>....,. .- •; -■ i '• 

In fciepcc, we.$iyi;tl^c.ife^tffWtt»tf//W,of^ 
poifU.i ,tbe.«(5^^ 

;. Jhf jnwq^ lure '4^^mr<^ Ms* we 
prove. ThouglH!?n.the'f(;*fH>W "W^ 
,iivcry.difficulty, ^e r^/w^l»^ticw^ > 
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86. 

• Ancient^ 

Thefc words rife one upon the other; 
Mtiquej upon ancient^ and that, of ancient^ 
upon old. 

i^l^Eafhion is ^/i, when it ceafes to be in 
ufe ; ancient^ when its ufe, has been, fbme- 
time, paft; antique^ when it has been, a 
long time, ancient. 

That, which is recent, is not old \ that, 
which is new, is not ancieni ; that, which 
is modern, is not antique. ■ 

Oldnefs agrees beft with age ; ancieninefs^ 
with the origin of families ; antiquity ^ with 
what exifted in former times. 

As we grow oldy we decreafe in ftrength i 
but gain more experience. 

jincientnefsj makes fafliions difagreeable ; 
but addl^ fplendour to nobility. 

ybitiqmiy^ deftroys the proofs of hiftory, 
and weakens credit*, but renders monu* 
xnents of greater value. 
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87. 

General^ 

Umverfal. 

General J implies, a great number of par- 
ticulars ; univerfaly every particulaf. 

The government of princes, has no ob- 
je6l in view, but, the general good. The 
providence of God, is univerfaL 

An orator fpeaks, in general^ when he 
makes no particular application, ^now-i 
ledge is univer/al^ when it kno^s every- 
thing. 

Chriftianity lis, gmralfy^ known and be* 
lieved ; but, not amverfalfy. 



Wk 



88. 

^erm^ 

Exphjjfion^ 

^Nothing is moFe common, than an in^^ 
dlfcriminate ufe t>f thefe wordsf and yet 
none differ more among themfdves. A 
word^ is a fi'ngle pare of fpeech ; is gene- 
ral^ and "determined by ufe : 7Vn», is. a 

F 4 par- 
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particular caft of language ; owes its for- 
mation to the fubjeft, and its excellence, 
to its fuitablenefs, Exprejfwn^ is a certain 
. mode of fpeech ; rifes from thought, and 
is, more or lefs, beautiful, according to its 
particular turn. 

The purity of language, depends upon 
its words ; the precifion, upon its terms % 
and brilliancy, upon its exprejjicns. 

Elaborate difcourfes, require the words^ 
to be^ truly, Englifh •, the terms^ proper j 
and ;he exprejftons noble* 

A word^ which has efcapcd us, undc- 
iignedly, fometimes, has been attended 
with fatal confequenccs. ^erms of art, arc 
* now, pretty generally, known \ however, 
they «ppeftf wiiH- little -graee^ ^xeept, in 
the mouths of the profeflbrs of thofe arts. 
Starched or far- fetched expreffions^ carry with 
them, an air of pedantry. 



89. 

Pile, 
Heap J - 

Thefe words, equally, fignify a quantity 
of things together, one upon another; 

with 
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-\vi|h tJ^i$>^ilferc{)C€, that fikj rithcr meanst . 
things ,pUt vp, regularly ; ^tfhere^s, beapi 
implies: no other ordertin the arrangemept,.. 
than what rifcs fromichance. As, z file of 
wood -, a kc^ of rubbifh. 

We fay, a pile of bricks •, when they 
^re, • the inaterials, prepared 'fori building i 
apd a beap of bricks^ when. they are» the 
remains of a fallen edifice. 



90, 

Departure^ 

Deaths 

Deceafe. 

Departure J isaftile, more refined, and 
carries with it, an idea of the pafTage, from 
one life, to another; deaths more com* 
mon, and fignifies, precifely, extinction 
of life ; deceafSj more ftudicd, is a term 
fomewhat bordering upon the law, afld im- 
plies, the refuge of mortality. The fe- 
cond, of thefe words, is made ufe of, with 
refpeA to all forts of animals; the other 
two, to man only.:. 

A glorious departt4re<i is preferable to. a 
fb^m^vX life* Deaths is the common lot 
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of all things living. Succelfion, does no€ 
take place, 'till the moment 6f deceafe. ' 

Departuri prefents nothing horrid to the 
imagination, it indicates fomething agree- 

E' 'e, in eternity : deceafe^ conveys, only, 
idea of trouble, in being fcparated 
m things, we are much attached to : 
but 4^atb^ prefents fomething dreadful and 
affrighting. 



91- 

Value^ 
fVortb. 

Faluey rifes from the intrinfic good- 
nefs of things ; worth from the eftimation^ 
of them. 

Of two things, the bcft, is the moft 
valuabk ; and that w&rtb moft, that beara 
the greateO: price. 



92. 

Vclley, Vale, 

Bottom J Daie* ' 

Of thefe four words, valltf^ implies, a 

narrow fpace, (ituated between two hills ; 

bottom^ a like fpace, but, quaggy and difa^ 

I grecable* 
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greeable. VaU^ fignifies» a (pace, more 
extended : whereas, dak^ means, rather, 
low lands* 

The words, dak and vaky are, oftener^ 
found in poetry ^ vathf and bottom^ \n 
pfofe. 

Valleys are, for the mod part, winding, 
and, as they receive water from the hills 
on each fide, arc, generally, converted into 
meads. He, whofe houfe ftands in a bot- 
tom^ cannot live on a more unhealthy (pot* 
A fine vcde^ with beautiful enclofures, 
bounded by rifing woods, is a delightful 
proipeA. l^ales^ are much eafier to be 
ploughed, than hilly lands. 



93- 

Headr 
Chief. 

The vvord beady is reckoned fynonymous 
only, to chief J when ufed in a. figurative 
fenfe V but, even then, it requires a diffe- 
rent application. Heady agrees bell, with 
refpe£t to arrangement: rZ^V/", with regard 
to.fubordinAtion. Thus^ we fay, tht head 

F 6 ' of 
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of a batallion, or, a fhip ; the chief 
qi a party, or, -an undertaking. 

A commander in cbiefy is generally, at 
the bead of his troops. 



94. 

Impediment^ 
. , Oi/iacle^. 

Oijir.u0ion. 

There feems to b« a gradation in thefe 
words. 'I)\t impediments (lays •, the ebjla^ 
cle rcfift^ s . the ohJlrHltion^ puts an entire 
ftop to. 

We fay, remove the impediment ; fur- 

mounmic ^^^rS ; taVe away br'vanquiBi 

the obJiruSion. 

Even fmall impediments^ fometimes, 

prove fuch cbStacl^s^ ^s obJ!ru£i our beft 

eiTdeavours. 

The word, imfedimnty feems to exprefs 
fomcthing, 'rifirig from' the nature and 
proper circumftances of what we are 
about '; that, of objiack^ fomething,* fronrt 
.a foreign caufe ; that of obJiruSion, fomc- 
thing, proceeding from a fuperior force. 

Every temptatian,., may be faid, to //»- 

pedt 
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fede our refolutions to virtue; The dcK 
quence of Dcmofthcircs, was the grcateft 
^bjiackj that Philip of Maceden found,, 
in all his politicarundertakings, and whicb 
he could never furmount, but by force of 
arms. Nearnefe of kin,^ is an obftruUion: 
to marriage, which the laws have made, 
and which, thofe laws,, only, can take 
away. 

95. 

Learnings 
Uterature^. 
. Erudition. 

Of all order of words, there does not 
appear a more regular climax than in the 
above three -, which feems to be compleat- 
^,.by the word, knowledge; but as that,, 
has never been accounted fynonymous 
wkh thefe, I fhall take no notice of it^. 
here. ^ 

Learnings implies, fimply, that know- 
ledge, which we acquire, by our common 
ftudy at fchool. Literature^ denotes,' po- 
lite learning, or, an acquaintance with the 
Belles Lettres, and is rather, pradical ; 

'but 



but eruditm^ (ignifies, great depth, of 
knowledge, with a particular relation to 
that, which is fpeculative. 

Without fome degree of kamingj *tk 
impoffible to pafs well, through the world. 
There was a tiaie».when the nobility piqued 
themfelires, on being men of Uteraiun. 
Atafte for erudition^ will furnifli infinite 
amufemcnt, for a tranquil and retirtid 
iifc. 



96.. 

To Inquire^ 
Interrogate y 
AJk. 

We inquire^ we interrogate^ we qfk\ in Ol^• 
dcr to know •, but the verb, inquire^ im- 
plies, curiofity ; that, of interrogate^ au- 
thority, that of ajky fomething, more, 
civil and refpcftfuL 

The words inquire^ znd interrogate make* 
fenfe, by thcmfclves 5 but, to ufe the word 
ajky with propriety, we muft add the inat^ 
ter to it -, that is, to make the fenfe per- 
fedt, we muft mention the thing we 
a/k. 

'Tit. 



*Tis the bufinefs of a fpy, ta make «r- 
quiries. Criminals are interrogated by the 
judge. The foldicr ajks orders from the 
commanding officer; 

To Sbun^. 
jivoid^ 

VJtJbm^ diofe perfons, whom we would 
not fee, or by whom, we would not be fecn. 
We avoidj doing things, that are difagree- 
able to us. We jfy, both perfons and 
things, which we fear and dread. 

In the words, Jhun and avoids which 
feem to have the neareft affinity to each 
other ; . there is this fiandtng. difference, 
that, the word,. Jhun^ is generally, ap- 
plied to peribns ; that, of avoids to things. 

1ft order to Jly^ we turn to the oppofite 
fide, and get quick away, to prevent be- 
ing taken -, in order to fl^un^ we take ano- 
thier road, getting (lily away, to avoid be- 
ing feen, or to efcape a trap ; in order 
to avoids yfQ ufe fome extraordinary means. 

We 
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yft Jbufi troublcfixnc company. Wc 
avoid running into cxccfs. Wc fiy thoic, 
.whopurfueus^ 

Knowlege of the worldf makes xx^Jbun. 
Prudence makes us avoid. Fear, makes us 

fy> 

The beft remedy-again ft the plague, is to 
fiy far from the place where it is* The 
furcft method of preferving our innocence, 
is xjojhun bad cqmpany. It is an a£l of the 
greateft weaknefs, iiot to avoid doing thofe 
things, which arc detrimental to our in- 
terc ft. 



98. 

Severity^ 
Rigour. 
Siverity^ (hews itfelf, chicfty, in the 
manner of thinking and judging ; it con* 
demns readily and admits of no excufe. Ri* 
gouTy is feen, particularjy,. in the manner 
of puntfhing *, it pardons nothing, nor 
lightens the ftroke. •• 

Falfe^devotees SLYt/ev^y oftly^-to others, 
whom, they are ever eager to <ondc^n ; : 
and are always, applauding their own^fc- 
tipns. Rigour^ can never bejuftifiable, 

but» 
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but, at thofe times, when example is of 
;thc utmoft confequcnce ; yet, even then, 
fome fort of allowance fhould be made for 
human frailty. 

99. 

lb Succour J I To AjftB^ ^ 

Help^ Relieve. 

We make ufe of the word, fuccour^ in 

danger ; belp^ in labour j ajjiif^ in want ; 

relieve^ in diftrefs. The firft, fprings from 

a-motive of generofity ; the fecond, from 

good nature ; the third, from humanity \ 

the fpunh, from compafllon. 

• We give fuccowr^ in battle ; we help^ 

%when we carry part of another's burden v 

we afftfi^ the poor; and relievCy the af- 

iflifted. 

The policy of ftates has found it necef- 
•fary to fuccour each other, when the pow- 
er of any one of them, is gaining too 
great a head. Very extraordinary things 
'have been done, by the joint help of num-^ 
bers. Many a parent, has beggared him- 
felf, in advancing the fortune of his child,, 
tis therefore, the indifpenfable duty of that 
child, to ajjift his father, to the utmofl: 

of 
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of his power. The truly compaflioiiatr 
man, receives, as much inward fatisfadfcioa 
in relieving the diftrefled» as he commu- \ 
nicates. 



■ wu » 



lOO. 

Always J. 

Continually^ 

Perpetualfy. 

That which we do, always^ we do, at all 
times, and on all occafions \ that» which 
is done, continually^ is done, without inter* 
ruption» or incermiflion^ but, for a time 
limited •, whereas,^ what is done, perpetu^ 
slly^ is done, alio, without intermiflioa^ 
and, without any regard to time. 

We fhould, always^ prefer our duty to 
cur pleaiure. It is impoffible to be^ mtfi« 
nually^ at work. The heavenly bodies arot 
perpetually^ in motion. 

To pleafe in company, we (hould,.^ Ae&^v, 
talk well, but not, continually. The longi- 
tude may be difcovered by perpetual 
motion*. 



IQt, 
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lOI. 

Diverfity^ 
Variety. 

Dtverfityj fuppofcs a change, which 
tafte is always in fearch of; ia order to dif- 
cover fome novelty that may enliven and 
delight it : variety^ fuppofes a plurality of 
things, differing from each other in like- , 
nefs, which cheers the imagination, apt to 
be cloyed with too great a uniformity. 

Without fome diverfity^ life would be» 
altogether, infipid. Nature has thrown infi* 
nite variety among the fmalleft objefts i 
which, if we cannot perceive, is owing to 
a defedt of light. 

An agreeable £verjity of coIoufs, will 
g^ve as much pleafure to the eye, as har« 
montous founds ta the ear. Varitty of 
amufements, infenfibly, lead us into a dif* 
fipation^ 

102. 

Difference^ 

Dtfputey 

Stuarrel^ 

Oppofition of interefb, caiifes Sfferenas^ 
Contrariety of opinions, produces difputes. 

Harfhneis 



Harlhnefs of difpofitions, is the fource 
quarrels. 

Wc make up,- the d^erence. We en 
tjie difpute. We appeafe, the quarrel 

Envy and covetoufnefs, make, fonr 
times, gxtzx. differences for trifles. Prejud: 
and want of attention to what is fa 

- • 

commonly, prolong djfputcs. ^arr 
for the mod part, proceed more from c 
pofition, than animofity. 



^ 
I 
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• ■ > ^ 

Theie two words, are confideredi^ onl 

i^is fyijooyiTiQws, ^.whcn they hoply,? afflict 

\m\th tUfcafev but, ;as indifcriminately, 

.tb^ may :be.u&4; lev^niin tttatifenfe, fti 

they convey different ideas, marking dif 

rent degrees of illncfs.- The" word ///, 

my opinion, is ufcd, -with moft propriei 

when health is the leaft impaired ; that 

jfickj when the body is greatly difeaft 

Thus we fay, when we find a hcavim 

upon the fpirits, or, a want of appetit 

til 
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that we arc-///; but when the, whole frame 
of any one is difordered, we, naturally, fay, 
he is ftck. 

When we apply either of thefe words to 
ourfelves, they carry very different mean* , 
ings; thus,, 1 am ilU is general,- and implies, 
difordered, in any part of the body';, 
whereas, I zmjck^ is particular, and means, 
difordered, in the ftomach. 

There is, yet, a further diflindion tfe- 
tweeirthcnrv ^i is- moft applicable, wheflr 
in pain only •, Jickj v/hen difeafed ; thus, 
we fay, he is /// of "the gout •, but, ^ck^ of 
a fever. 



104. 

Difeafe^ 

Dijiemperj 

Sicknefs. 

Vifeafe and ^^^w/^, imply, particular 
diforders, with this difference, that, difeafe 
is more applicable to man; diftempery to 
brutes ; whereas, Jicknefsy is more general^ 
and may be applied to either. 

Difeafes^ fuch as the plague, fevers; 
&Ci^.are, fometimes, fo epidemical, as to 

lay 
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lay wafte more, than the fwDrd. Biftempers^ 
among cattle^ are, generally, infedious* 
Divine difpleafure hath, often, (hewn it* 
felf, by a g^ncrzl Jicknefs^ among men and 
beafts^ 

Both difeafis and diftempers^ when, be- 
come universal, are Jicknejfes^ fo fevere, as 
draw the joint prayers of a people, in 
hopes, to avert them. 



105^ 

Tired, 
Fatigued, . 

It is the continuation of the fame things 
that cither, wearies, or tires, with this dif- 
ference, that, weary, implies, a lefs dc-^ 
gree ; tired, a greater *, but it is labour that 
fatigues. We grow weary, or tired with 
ftanding. We are fatigued with work. 

When we are weary of a thing, to com- 
plete it, we lack fpirits ; when, tired, we 
are, totally, unable ; when fatigued, we 
, want ftrength to go through it, as we 
would* 

fFearittefs, 
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Wearinefsy proceeds, fomctimcs, from an 
unwillingnels, in what we undertake ; we 
are, frequently, tired^ through difpofition 
of body, and flow circulation of blood % 
but, fatigue^ is, always, the confequencc 
of much aftion ; it fuppofes excefs of 
work, with refped, either to difficulty or 
length of time. 

In a figurative fenfc, a petitioner grows 
weary^ through his impatience ; tiredy thro* 
his perfeverance ^ and fatigued^ through his 
importunities. 

We are weary ^ with waiting ; tiud^ with 
SU-luccefs ; znd fatigued with purfuing. 

Thus, may we be weary^ and not tired \ 
tiredy yet, not fatigued. 



io6. 

Lights 

Brightnefsy 

Splendor. 

Ught^ is, the origin or commencement 
of brightnefs 5 fpkndor^ is, brigbtnefs in pcr- 

fedion. 

The 
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I 

The intention of lights is^ only, to make 
objefts vifible, that, of brightneji:^ to make 
them, dearly, diftinguilhablc and known : 
fplendorj (hews them, to the greatcft de- 
gree of perfeftion. 

It is light at day-break 5 bright^ in the 
morning ; fplendid^ at noon. 

We attribute lights to the ftars -, bright^ 
nefs^ to the moon j and fplendor^ to the 
fun. 



p* 
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* Luftre^ 

Brilliancy^ 
Radiancy. 

Thefe three words, as the laft, rife, gra- 
dually, one upon another, and mark the 
different degrees of the effeft of light. 

LuJlrCj feems to be poflefled of poli(h, 
only; brilliancy^ of light; but, radiancy^ 
of fire. 

Lujire^ fliines, only ; brilliancy^ dazzles ; 
but, radiancy^ glares. 

We, feldom, make ufe of the word 
lujire^ but, in the literal fenfe ; whereas, 
we, frequently, ufe that, of radiancy^ and, 

much 
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much more often, that, of briPdancy^ in the 
figurative* Confidered then, in this fenfe^ 
it appears to me, that, it is the force of 
truth, the energy of language, and the 
newnefs of the thoughts, that give radiancy^ 
to a difcourfe ; whereas, brilliancy^ rifes 
from the beautiful turns and lively touches 
of expredion : and that, it is the choice of 
words, the agreement of terms, and the ar- 
rangement of phrafes, that give a lujire^ to 
what is faid. 



108.. 

Wifdomy .^ 

- Prudence. 

JVifdom^ makes us a£l: and fpeak, pro- 
perly 5 prudence^ prevents our fpeaking, or 
afting, improperly. The firft, in order to 
attain its ends, fearchcs out the bell paths 
to follow : the fecond, that it may not mifs 
its aim, tries, to difcover the bad ways, in 
order to avoid them. 

Wifdom^ is more knowing ; prudence^ ^ 

more wary. 

G The 
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The wife man, makes ufe of thofe means, 
that are moil proper for his purpofe ; he 
condufts himfelf, by the light of rcafon. 
Tht prudent^ man, takes thofe ways, he 
thinks mod fure ; Ke does not venture, in« 
to places unknown. 

An ancient writer, has faid, that, it is a 
mark of wifdom^ not to talk on any fub- 
je£l, but what, we are thorough matters of, 
cfpecially, if we would be efteemed: we, may 
add to this maxim, that, it is a piecef of 
prudence^ not to bring a difagreeable fub- 
• jeft on the tapis, particularly, if we are de- 
firous of being beloved. 



109. 

To Find J 
Meet with. 

We /»i, things, unknown, or, which wc 
fought after. We meet with^ things, that 
are in our way, or, which prefent them- 
felves to us, unfought for. 

The unfortunate, /w^5 always, fome re- 
source, in their misfortunes. People, who 
3 readily 
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ttadily unite themfelves with all the world, 
are liable to fneet with bad company. 



**^ 



no. 

Joinings 

Union J relates, particularly, to two dif- 
ferent things, which agree together. Join- 
ingy refpefts properly two diftant things, 
which draw near together, one after the 
other. 

The word, unhn, carrys with it an idea 
of agreement, and fitnefs : that, of Joinings 
fecms to fuppofe, foxnt kind of motion. 

We fay, the union^ ' of colours ; and the 
joinings of armies ; the union^ of two neigh- 
bours 5 and the joinings of two rivers. 

That, which is not united^ is divided : 
that which is not joined^ is feparated. 

We unite^ in order to form a fociety* 
We joinj for the fake of company. 

Union^ is, often, ufcd, in a figurativfe fcnlcj 
but joinings only, in the literal. 

G 2 Union 
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UmoHj is the fupport of families, and the 
power of ftatcs. . The Joining of many 
ftrcams, forms great rivers. 



■ i> 



III. 

Situation^ ^ 
Condition^ 

if 

Thtviords J Jituation and condition^ "o^plyt 
ibmething accidental, and tranfirory ; with 
this difference, that Jituationi refpcfts out*- 
ward circumftances ; >r^«i;//>», thofc, within 
the matter referred to; whereas, that of 

ftate^ implies, fofnething, more habitual, 
and lading. / 

We, -generjfty, ufe the word, fiiuntion^ 

as relative, to affairs, rank or fortune; 

icndition^, with refped, to the nature, qua* 

lity or property of a thing ; and that, of 

fiate^ ^PP'yi^^S i^ ^^ health, or, our well or 
ill- being. 

We fay, oxxx fauation is bad -, when we . 
are furrounded with difficulties : that a 
building is in bad condition \ when out 

of 
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of repair; and, that fome perfons en- 
joy but an indifferent Jiate of health. 

An ill'Jiafe of health, added to a bad 
fituation of affairs, is a condition^ into which, 
every man muft, naturally, dread the fal- 
ling. 
'^ Such is the conditkny and viciffltude of 

human life, that, the moft prudent itien, 
have, often, foumJ. themfelves in pcrplex- 

^ngfituations \ Snd fronf) zftate of happinefs, 
have, as it were, through the perverfenefi 
of fortune, fallen into one moft wrexched 

/ and deplorable. 



112. 

OfFaJbion, 
OfS^ality. 

As fynonymous, asthcfe4Pxprcflions may 
be, in the mouths of tholJJ \vho ufc them i 
they, ftill, imply particular characters, in 
their right figniBcation, when we are ob- 
liged, on certain occalions, to exprefs our- 
fclves properly. The laft of thefc eptprcf- 
/lons, fifes upon the firft, and fignifies the 
nobility ; whereas, by the other, is, only, 
underftood the gentry. 

G 3 The 
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The pride and folly of the world n 
grown to fo great a pitch, that perfons in 
trade, are, continually, apeing people of 
qf-fajhion ; and thofe, of-fafinon^ people of- 
qualify. 



"3- 

Notesy 

Remarks, 

Obfervations. 

Notes J imply, a (hortncfs and precilion : 
remarks^ a choice and diftinAion: oifor^ 
vationSy fomething critical and far-fetched 

Notes, are, often, necelTary: remarks^ 
are, fon:ietimes, ufeful : obfervationsy Ihould 
be, always, learned. * 

Change of manners and cuftoms, for 
the mofl: part,rrender authors in want of 
notes. There are as good remarks^ perhaps, 
to be made upon the moderns, as upon, 
the ancients. Hillorical obfervations^ make 
antiquity more known. 



114 
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To Take, 
Receive^ 
AccepL 

We tnkcy what, is given us. We receive^ 
whjt, is fent us. We ^rr^/, what, is 
offered us. 

We take^ money ; we receive^ favours j 
we accept^ fervices. 

To accept^ implys, always, confent and 
approbation \ to receive^ does not ; to take^ 
excludes, only, refufal. 

No man fhpuld ever take more, than his 
due. We (hould, always, acknowledge 
thofe civilities we have received. What, 
we have once accepted^ ihoOldi never 
afterwards be rejefted. 



G 4 %1S 
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Sentiment^ 
Opinion^ 

Thcfe words are all in ufe, when the 
bare cxpreflion, only, of ideas, is in qaef- 
tion. In this fenfe, fentiment^ is more 
certain; it is a belief, raifed by folid or 
apparent reafons ; opinion^ is more doubt- 
ful; it is a judgement, built on ibme foun- 
dation : Tbougbtj is ftill Icfs certain ; fpring- 
ing, only, from conjefture. 

The vford fentimenf J is ufed, with ttiore 
propriety, when the fubjeft, is on rafte. 
That, Homer is an excellent poet, is the 
fentiment^ of every man of learning. The 
word opinion^ agrees bed, when talking of 
fcience* It is the general opinion^ that the 
fun, is the centre of the world. The word 
tbougbt^ is, more particularly, in ufe, when 
we are judging of the event of things or, 
the anions of men. Politicians have long 
tbougbty that, the Mofcovians would find 
a greater advantage from Afia, than from 
Eu/ope. 

Senti- 
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Sentiments^ are, in fome mcafuft, guided, 
by the influence of the- heart-, we, often, 
find them in favour of thofe perfons we 
love. Opinions^ are frequently, owing to 
prejudice; it is common for fcholars, to 
have good ones for their mafters. Thoughts^ 
rife, greatly, from imagination 5 they are, 
often, chimerical. 



116. 



Refolutiony 

Courage^ 

Valcur^ 



Bravery^ 

Intrepidity^ 



Refolution^ either banifbes fear or fur- 
mounts it ; it will not admit a falling back, 
but. is (launch on all occafions. Courage^ is 
impatient to attack -, it undertakes boldly, 
and is not leflencd by difficulty. Valour^ 
afts with vigour ; it gives no way to refift- 
ance, but, purfues its enterprize, in ipite 
of oppofition. Bravery^ knows no fear; 
it runs nobly into danger, and prefers ho- 
nour to life itfelf. Intrepidity^ encounters 
the greatcfl perils with the utmoft cool- 
nefs ; and dares, even prcfent, death. 

G 5 The 
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The three firft of thefe words, fcem 
more relative to adion, than the two laft ; 
and the two laft, feem to imply, a greater 
fearfulnefs of danger, than the three firft. 

RifiluHon^ fupports us in aftipn. Courage^ 
makes us advance. Valour^ makes us exe- 
cute. Through braveryj we expofe our- 
felves to danger. We would facrificc our- 
felves through intrepidity. 

Refolution^ ftiould never defert us : cou- 
ragej (hould, always, determine us to do 
right : valour^ would never make us def- 
pife the enemy : bravery, fhould not pride 
itfelf in oppofition : nor, Ihould intrepidity, 
itfelf, but, in cafes of duty or neccf- 



M7 
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In a Paffion^ 
Pajfionaie. 

An impatient agitation, or, riling of the 
blood, againft any one, who has offended 
us, is the common import of the two firft, 
of thefe terms : The word, angry^ implies, 
a pafllon more internal and lafting ; where- 
as the exprdCon, in a pajfioi^ carries in its 
idea, a fudden, external gufl: of anger; 
fliort, but violent. 

Anger^ (hall, fomctimes, brood in the 
breaft, for years ; till at laft it becomes, as 
it were, fixed and fettled; fometimes, it 
will diflcmble, for a long while together; 
but, often, finds it extremely difficult to 
pardon : On the contrary, it is the gene- 
ral charaderiftic of thofe, who are in a 
pajjion^ to forgive, as foon as it fubfides j 
which m^, perhaps, be the next quarter 
of an hour; befides, the man, inapaffum^ 
cannot diflemble; his violence of anger^ 
mull have vent; when that's obtained, he 
is as cool as before ^ indeed, his pajfton^ 
will now and then, feule into confirmed 

G 6 . Mger^ 
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Mger, but when that is the cafe, it is, ge* 
nerally, owing to repeated offences. 

With refpcft to the word, pajftonate^ there 
IS a wide difference, between the man in a 
paffiofij and tht ^paffionate man; the one, 
being e^raordinary, the other, ordinary. 

F6^imen, for example, can avoid being 
in a pajfwn^ when, they are, greatly, of- 
fended s but pajftonate people, are heated, 
on the moft trifling occafions. 



ii8. 

Uafty, 
Paffionate. 

According to my conception, it appears^ 
that baftyi relates, more, to aflion or 
blows ;, and that, pqffionatCj goes feldom^ 
farther, than words. 

A bally man, is apt to lift his hand \ it 
is, generally, with him, a word and a blow. 
A pajfwnate man, will vent h» anger in 
words, only. ' 

We Ihould be upon our guard, when, 
with bajiy people ; ^d have patience, witli 
the pajftonate. 
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Strongs I Stout J 

Robuify \ ^ Sturdy. 

Strength^ is^ chiefly, owing to the con- 

(trudtron of the mufcles. A little maa is, 

often, ftrongeVy than a greater. RohuSlnefSy 

carries with it, an idea of luftinefs, is ]efs 

* 
fubjedl to infirn^itfes, and, much owing to. 

conftitution. A 'ihort man^ may be robufi. 

By Jlout^ we underftand talT and ftrong- 

made. A little man, tho' never tojirvngy 

cannot be called, Jlout. By fiurdy^ we 

mean /?<?»/, with a degree of hardinefs. 

Strength^ gives a man an advantage pver^^ 

his enemies -, robujlnefsj lends him, an air 

^of dignity and authority 5 ftoutmfsi makes 

him, admired \ fiurdinefs^ is accompanied, 

with an air of mcanncfs» 



I20. 
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120. 

Complaifant^ 
Polity, 

C(mplaifanc€j rifes from the refpeft wc 
fhew thoie, whom we meet ; is, fometimes, 
finccre, fometimes, not 5 politenefsy from the 
flattering methods, we make ufe of in our 
behaviour and converfation j and is, gene- 
rally, inGnce<#; but, to be well-bred^ is to 
(hew the fame honours, always, with fin- 
cerity. 

Complaifancej is the charafteriftic of the 
^ lover ; politenefsy of the courtier ; but, to 
be well'bredj denotes, the gentleman. 

We (hould be complaifant^ without im- 
portunity ; and polite^ without infipidity. •. 
The diftinguifliing mark of a well-bred 
man, is, the conftant care he takes, never 
to difguft or offend. 



V 
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121. 

Hump-backed, 
. Crooked, 
Deformed. 

The true meaning of the word, bump- 
hacked, is, having a rifing, upon the back, 
owing either to crookednefs, or fome other 
caufe, and may be either natural or acci- 
dental : tho* the words, crooked and deform^ 
edj convey other ideas, ftilf nothing is 
more common, than to find them, fre- 
quently, in ufe to exprefs the fame as 
bump'backed. By crookednefs, is underftood, 
any deviation from natural ftraitnefs. De^ 
formity, implies, any part of the body being 
imperfeft or unnatural. Thus, a man is 
crooked, if any ways, twifted or bent from 
the natural ihape ; zx^ deformed, if iie .has 
an eye, a finger, or, a toe, too little, or, tpo 
much/ We may be bump-backed, or, crook-- 
ed, by a fall, or, fome other accident ; but 
deformed, we cannot be, otherwife, than by 
a defcft or exuberance in naturei 

A man may be deformed, and not crook-- 
id', crooked^ yet, not bump -backed. 

122. 
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122. 

Terfeay ^'. 

Finijhed^ 

Complete. . 

PerfeSIion^ regards, properly, ..the beauty, 
H^hich rifes from the defign and conftrudlion 
of the work ; finijhing^ from the workman* 
(hip and hand, of the workman. Completion^ 
depends upon the want of nothing.; bur, 
on the work's having every thing, it (hould 
have. The tirft, excludes all forts of dc* 
fcft. The fecond, (hews a particular care 
and- attention, to the minuteft article. The 
third, refpcfts more^ the totality of parts. 

We may, eaiily, make a thing com* 
plete% and with much pains, jmjb it \ but) 
\ after all, it may not be perfeSf. 



123. 

Misfortune^ 

Difajier, 

Calamity. 

Each, of thefe words, denotes, a fad 
event \ but, that, of misfortune^ is applied to 

cafu- 
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carualties, and, outwar4 circumftanceSt 
things detached from us. Drafter j refpcfts, 
properly, perfonal accidents. Calamity ^ im- 
plies, fomething, more general. 
- It is a misfortuney to lofe our thonty or^ 
cur friend. It is a difaSfer^ to fall or be 
wounded. It is a calamity^ to find our- 
felves, fuddenly, difgraced and ruined in 
the world. 

We fay, a great msfor^ne •, a (hocking 
4tfafitr \ and a dreadful calamity. 

Misfortunes^ will happen . to the beft of 
men. We bring Sfafters^ frequently, upon 
burfelves, thro' want of proper care. ' C«- 
lamitiesy are, often, fent by heaven, upon* 
the wicked, to roufe them, from their fin- 
ful lethargy. 



124* 

To Ctmfentj 
Acquiefce^ 
jAgree. 

We confentj to the will of others, by 
permitting. We acquiefce^ in what is pro- 
poled, by conforming. We agrec^ to what 
is faid, by approving. 

We 
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We, naturally, oppofe, what, we do not 
confent to ; difcourage, what, wc will not 
acquiefce in ; and, difpute, what, we cannot 
agree to. 

It apjyars to me, that, the word, cen- 
fenty fuppofes fome authority, in the per- 
fon confenting ; that, of acquiefce^ fome fub- 
miflion, in the perfon acguiefcing \ and that, 
the word agree^ denotes, fome averfion to 
difpute. 

Parents, confent^ to the marriage of their 
children. Parties, acquiefce^ in the decree 
of a judge. Well-bred pcffons, agree^ al- 
moft, to every thing. 



^nm^^^^im 
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Mdnagtment^ 

DireSion^ 
/tdminiftration^ 



Q?ndu£lt 
Government. 



Managenienty refpefts, only, private 
things, trufted to the care of fome one, to 
employ for the profit pf another, and, to 
whom, he is to render an account j as that 
of a clerk, to his matter. Direifion^ relates to 
certain affairs, where, there is a diftribu- 
tion, either of money, office or whatever 

clfc. 
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clfe^ is committed to the care of another, 
to preferve neceflary order. Admniftratiany 
refers to objedls of greater confequcnce, 
fuch, as thofe of juftice, or^ the finances of 
a ftate-, it fuppofes a pre-eminence of 
employ, which gives power, credit, and, a 
kind of liberty, in the department, the 
perfon is engaged in. Conduli^ points out 
fome knowledge and ability, with refpeft 
to things 5 and, a fubordination, with re- 
gard to perfons. Govemmenty refults from 
authority and dependance; it indicates a 
fuperiority of office, with a particular rela- 
tion, to policy. 

Whofoever has the management of any 
one's concerns in trufl: ; Ihould be as at- 
tentive and as careful, as if they were his 
own. He, who undertakes the direSion of 
public charities; (hould diveft himfelf of 
all prejudice and partiality. A judge 
ought to be wifely circumfpeft in the ad* 
mmftration of juftice 5 and, a prime mi- 
nifter intently wary, in the adminiftration of 
public affairs. No one thing fliould be 
committed to the conduH of another, un- 
lefs, we ire well perfwaded, he has abili- 
ties, adequate to the talk; and will aft in 
conformity, to the intentions of him, whofe 

bufinef 
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bofinefs he undertakes. The man» Vfha, 
thro* favour of his prince, is offered the 
•helm dS government v. ihouldi fenoufly, re^^ 
fieft on the arduous office v and not fuffer 
his ambition, to get the better of his dif« 
crttion. 



126. 

Jfrenty 

InfuJU 
Jbuje^ 

Affrtmt^ is an arrow of reprodch and con- 
tempt, (hot in public } it piquesr and mor- 
tifies chofe, who have any fenfe of honour. 
Infult^ is an attack, made with infolence ; 
it is, ufually, repelkd with fpirit* Both 
effronts and infults^ may be given without, 
words; but, abufe refults, chiefly, from 
fcurrilous language. 

Affronts^ are, often, given through the 
childilh itch of revenge. Infults:, arc, too 
frequently the offspring of pride. We 
leldom, if ever, hear abufe^ in the mouth 
of a well-bred man. 

Happy 
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w 

Happy is that perfon, that can put up 
affronts J with compofurej bear infuhs^ 
with calmnefs ; and, turn a xieaf ear, to a- 

buft. 
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In order y to. 

Thcfe terms are fynonymous in that 
fcnfe, where, they fignify, doing one thing, 
in view of another ; but the word, to^ de- 
notes, a nearer view; the exprefQon, In 
orJer^ tOj one, farther off. 

We get introduced to a prince, /(? make 
our court: we make our court to him, in 
order, to obtain his favours. 

The word, to, fecms to agree beft, when 
what we do, in view of fome other thing, 
is, almoft, certain to take effeft. The 
exprcflion, in order ^ tOy appears to be ufed, 
with moft propriety, when the thing 
we have in viewj may not be the immedi- 
ate ronfequcnce. 

We fire cannon, againft a befieged 
place, to make a breach, and in order, to 

tak« 
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take it, by aflault, or, oblige the enemy to 
furrender. # 

^0, rcfpefts, more particularly, an cffcflt, 
which ought to be produced. In order^ to^ 
regards, properly, an aim, which we would 

obtain. 

Young women, at a certain age, do all 
they can to pleafe, in orders to procure them- 
felves, hufbands. 



128. 

Outjide^ 
appearance. 

In the literal fenfe *, it is, the walls, the 
ditches, the courts, the gardens, the ave- 
nues that forms the outjide of a caftle ; but it 
is, the figures, the grandeur, the fituation, 
and, the archite6lure,that determines the ap- 
pearance : the outjide^ being the external 
part of a thing ; the appearance^ the eflfedt, 
which a view of that thing produces, or the 
idea, we form of it, by that view. 

In the figurative fenfe ; outjide j isi oft-? 
ner, applied to our manners, and, our wa^ 
of living : appearance^ fccms to be more in 

ufe 



ufe, with rcfpeft to our aftions and our 
CQndud. 

A brilliant outftde^ is no certain proof, of 
a good fortune. Going, frequently, to 
church, is an appearance^ that can deter- 
mine little, with regard to virtue. 



■^r 
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Apparition. 

A vijion^ paffej, inwardly, in the mind ; 
and, is fuppofed to be, only, an aflion of 
the imagkvatkm. An apparitum,Skxiks&.\3L^ 
fenfes, outwardly, and, is fuppofed to be, 
an objeft from without. 

Jofeph was warned by a vijioni to fly 
into Egypt, with his family. Mary Mag- 
delen was informed of the refurreftion of 
our Saviour, by an apparition. 

Feverifli perfohs, often, think they fee 
vijions. Timid and credulous people, 
fometimes^ take trees or pofts, for appa-^ 
ritions\ and, frequently, objefts of their 
own imagination. 
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To 5^^, 
Perceive. 

Obje£ts, that have fome duratioii) or^ 
that ihew thcmfelves, are feen \ thofe, that 
pafs by quickly, or, are hid, in fome 
meafure, from the eye, are, only, perceived. 

We fee the face, and, by that, perceive 
the difpofition of the heart. 

In a crowded court, thofe, who (land 
forward, are feettj by the prince ; while 
others, behind, are fcareely perceived. 



T 
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To Feary 

be Apprehenfive^ 



To Bread J 
be Afraid. 



Vfcfearj an illj through a natural a* 
verfion to it, and, from afenfe, that it may 
happen to us : we are apprehenjive^ of 
lofing a benefit ; through an eager defire to 
obtain it, and, from a convi£tion that we 
never may: we dread^ our adverfary; 
through fentiments of cfteem, when we 

know 
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know Vim ourfaperior: we are afraid o( 
danger ; through a timid difppfition. 

Want of courage, makes us fear: Doubt 
«of fuccefe, makes us apprebenfiw: Diftruft 
^f fltengtii, makes us dread. Imagination 
•itfelf, will^ often, make us afiwd. 

Common people fear death, more than 

any thing : the Epicureans were, much 

more, in fear of pain ; but gentlemen, ai^ 

-of opinion, they ought to fear nothing, fy 

much as infamy^ The more, ardently^ 

we wi(h for a thing, the more vfeafprebeni 

tke loiing of it. Whaterer merit, an au- 

idior may flatter himfelf that he has, hefhould 

always dread the judgment of the public. 

Women, who are afraid of nothing, but 

lofing their reputation \ do honour to their 

fex^ 
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^o Tetfeh^ 
Learuj 

InftruM. 

To feactj is, only, to give leflbnsf 
io learn^ is, to give lefTons, with fuccefs : 
1>oth which words, relate more to thofe 

H things 
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things, that are proper to culdvate the 
mind, and, form a good educatioa 1 for, 
which reafon, we ufe them with propriety, 
when the arts and fciences, are in queflion. 
To it^irulij has a greater relation, to that, 
which is ufeful, in the condudi: of life and 
fuccefs of affairs ; it is, therefore, in its 
proper place, when fpeaking of any thingi 
that concerns either our duty, or, ourin- 
tereft. 

Frofeflbrs teacbj in public fchools, thoTe^ 
who come to hear ^em. The hiftorian 
learnSj pdfterity, the events of his times. 
A father inftruSls^ his children, how they 
ought to live in the world. 

It requires great knowledge, to teaclK 
method and plain nefs, to learn others ^ ex* 
perience and abilities, to inJiruSi. 

Many perfons attempt to teacb^ what, 
they have occafion to ftudy themfdves. 
Some will undertake 10 learn others, what, 
they, themlelves, are, almoft ignorant of. 
Very few, are capable of inflruSing^ 



133' 
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' Gentky 

Gentle animals, are, naturally fo ; tame 
oacs, are fo, partly by the art and induf- 

try of man. 

The dog, the ox, and, the horfe, are gentle 
animals; the bear, and, the lion, are fome- 
titiies, tame. 



i m 
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■ To Bind» 

We iind^ to prevent the limbs mtsfving, 
er^ the parts of a thing feparating ; we //>, 
to ftop a thing, or, prevent its going any 
farther. 

■ We itnd the feet and hands of a Crimi- 
nal ; and, we tie him to a ftake. 

In the figurative fenfe, a man is hunJ^ 
when he is not at liberty to ad ; and, he is 
tiedf . when he cannot change his party, or, 
quit It. 

M 2 Authoritj? 
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Authority and power hind : intcrcft and 
love tie. 

We do not think ourfelves ^ndj when 
we fee not our bonds *, mi, we do not ima« 
gine ourfelves fiid^ when we have no occa- 
fion to ufe our liberty. 



'35- 

To Hcpe. 
ExpeS. 

The ficftjof tbefe wocds has^ t» its «b«* 
je£t, fuccefs in itfelf, and denotes, a truft, 
born up by fome encouragement. The fe- 
cond, regards, particularly, the happy mo- 
ment of event, and intimates, a certainty 
of its arriving ; vrcbope^ Co obtain things : 
wc expeSf^ their coming* 

We fhould always i^^, for the indui* 
gence of heaven; and, sxpeSi without nur-^ 
muring, the hour of Provjdence. 

What wc hope for^ feems to be Riwe a 
favour or a kindnefs 5 what we expeS^^ more 
a duty or obligation. Thus, we bope^ foe 
favourabkanfwers to our demands; and, we 
rxpelly ftich as are agreeabk to our propo- 
rtions. 

liope^ 
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I Baftj tny work will meet witK the tafte 
of the pttbUc ^ aondy I »epeff$ ad equitable 
fentence. 



Jkfiuaitt, 
Swof, 

Taking thefe words in 4fae fenfe, of hav- 
ing power over the minds of 'others ; 
^eigbt^ implica^ prevalence^ tho' fmalli 
mfitm€£i feeiM to-iisve moie force % fi»d^y 
is more abfolute. ; 

Superiority of I'ank and reaibn, gives 
mmght ; it is commonly by perfuafion, that 
it a6bs.' AtcactTflTffif fo perfobs contri* 
butes mucb to \!l^^ta^mc$;^ they have over 
us ; it is by foUicitafiop, it prevails. The. 
art of finding K^i ghd taking advan- 
tage of the weakne^ 6^ men, forms the 
fu)ari^ we bear mtt ^Oi ; *tis by watch- 
ing theii" motidn^ th^t we fucceed. 

The weighV^t have wiiflr others, pro- 
ceeds, always, httA fbHie worth, in out- 
ielves, either of mind, birth or fortune. 
Jnfiume is owing t6 fomt tye, either of 

H 3. heart 
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heart or intereft. Swayj rifes from an aA ^ 
ccndenoj!^' arrogated by art, or, ceded to 
us, thro* weaknefs. 

A peribn of weighty kasfucceeded, Home* 
times, when arguments would have no 
force. Inftuincij on fome occafions, hath 
wrought, almoin, miracles, efieflin^ that, 
which money could not bnng to bear. 
S'way^ is a wonderful operator on weak 
[ mihds : procuring ^at, through art, 
which no other thing can, poflibly, ob- 
tain. ' 

What perverfenefs then, can poffibly 
withftand a man of ibme weight in himfelf ; 
whofe influence is great, and, who knows 
how to bear a properyb^^y. 



i » 
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jfuibmfyf 
Power f 
Dominion^ 
We Bnd in the word, autbmty^ fuffici- 
ent energy to make us perceive a right, 
either of civil or politic adminiftration. 
There is in the word, power^ a particular 
relation to the fubordinate execution of 

fuperior 



^ 
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fiiperior orders. The .word, dominion^ 
carries with it, an idea of empire. 

It k the law, which gives authority ; it 
deriving ail its might, from thence. Power ^ 
is invelled in delegates, thofe, to whom 
the execution of the laws is entruftedi 
and is, confequently, in fubordination to au- 
thority. Dominion^ iprings from the joiht 
confent of the people, or, from the force 
of arms, and, is either lawful or tyran- 
nical. 

We are happy, in living undef the autho^ 
rity of a Prince, who prides himfelf in 
juftice ; whofe minifters aflume no power ^ 
beyond what is legal *, and, who makes the 
welfare of his fubjedls, the bafis of his 
dominion. 

•Authority^ if weak, is expofcd to con- 
tempt •, it is, equally, as dangerous, not to 
make ufe of it on proper occafions, as,evcn, 
to abufe it. A blind power j which adbs in^ 
oppofition to juftice, becomes odious, and 
paves the way to its own ruin. A jealous 
dominion^ that admits of no (barer, makes 
itfelf formidable ; awakens, on that ac- 
count, the ardor of its enemies, and, thus, 
ufhers in its own fall. 

H 4 There 
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There appears^to tne» particularly » ia the 
idea of autbarityy fotneching juft and re- 
ipeftahle i in the idea of power^^ fonneching 
ilrong and active ^ and^.in the idea of donri^ 
nion^ fomething great and elevateds 

As there if none but God^ that has an 
unlimited autbority \ fo, there is none elfe, 
who has infinite power ; neither is there any" 
ablblute, fovereign, and independent i^fiu^ 
0ny than his. 

Nature has eftabliQied na autbarityf 
among men, but that of fathers,, avertheir 
children i all. other, proceeds from poikive 
rightf The power of the paflions,. is the: 
true fpring of: adioo, and, determines us» 
ivich refpefl;^ either to good or evil. It is* 
not only by the difpofition of human laws,, 
that marriage places the woman under the 
domnion of the man ; b|ut, it is, alfo, fo fei-« 
tied by the divine. 



m^ 
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Volume^ 

Book. 



A volume^ may contain imnf iooks :• 
A book^ may make many vjolumes. The^ 

bind^ 



binding, properly, dillihgdithtfs Ae w- 
hmes ; and, the divifion of the wor^, tlie 

We ihtill liot, ^Way^, ju'dgd 6t tRe 
knowledge* of an authof , by the targeiiefs 
of tht vnSftiUfl Worfe arc, ^omfetimes,. 

fpi^iEid out itico imny ibtfh^ which v^ould 
be more valuable, were they' rtduddd to 
one. 
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To imvea Mndyfor^ j To Hanker after ^ 

mjhfor, I 

Thelaftj of thefe exprefllons, is more 
ufed in theology, and fiippofes^ always, an 
illicit objcdt, forbid by the laws of God ; 
thus, .we lufi after a woman ; or, the goods 
of another. The others, ate all, in common 
ufe, and, exprefs our inclination to a things 
be it what it will ; with the following diffe- 
retice between them. We, have a mind^for^ 
erelong for J, a prefent objedl 5 but, have a 
m;yi, feems attended with more knowledge 
and refle&ion ; long for j more opinion and 
more tjifte: we wififor things, farther 

H 5- diftanti 
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Aidant : we banker after things, that more 
affedt us. 

Princes, fometimes, have a mindy to gra-- 
tify their ambition, at theexpence of their 
future welfare. Women with child, fre- 
quently, long for moft things they fee : 
Lazy people, often, fit down and content 
themfelves, with wijhing for thofc things, 
they would, prcfently, obtain, if diligent 
and afliduous. Some children will banker^ 
a long time, after their nurfes, and, it is 
with the greateft difEculty, they can be 
brought to forget them. 



140, 



Gain^ 
Profit, 



Lucre^ 
Emolument. 



Gain, feems to arife from fomething ve- 
ry cafual ; and implies, rifk and hazard ; 
ic is for this reafon, the word, is in great 
ufe among gamefters and tradefmen. Pr«- 
//, appears to be more fure -, proceeding 
cither from lands or induftry* Thus, we 
fay, the profits of the earth ; or, the profits 
of our labour. The charafleriftic of /«- 
ere, confifts in a fimple relation, to the 
pafllon of intereft ; 'tis on this account, 

we 
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we fey, witli the greateft propriety, that 
roan is fond of lucre. Emolument relates to 
commiffions and employments ; intimating^ 
not only- the falaries, but, all other pq:- 
quifites. 

Some perfons are fo particularly rigid, 
as to condemn all gain^ arifing from play. 
Many will, idly, call that profif^ which 
has accrued by illicit means. It is low and 
fordid, to be ever led by lucre. We do , 
not, always, find the greateft honour, in of- 
fices, where there is the greateft entolu- 
ment. 



141. 

Extremely. 

We arc apt to ufe thcfe words indiffe- 
rently, one as well as the other, to exprefs 
a great degree of any thing. Thus, for 
example, we fay, in the fame fenfe, very. 
wife ; extremely wife 5 notwithftanding this, 
there appears to me fome ciifference be- 
tween them : The word, very^ marks an- 
extraordinary degree i hut extremely ^ a.de-| 
gree to admiration. Thus, we fay, men 

H 6 are 
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are, very^mcktA': Providenee is, exfremelji. 

kindl 

Bcfidte thU d;ftin<aioni there is one morcr 

ddkratCj which is, thac wrjr, does' not (uir 
well,, hut ia the. literal and natural ienfe ;. 
for when we fay, a man is very wife ;• wcr 
would bcundefftod, as- faying ; tmily wifey 
whereas extreme^ , may^ be- ufcd witir ele- 
gance, in an- ironical fen fer. Wcfey, thcn^, 
in raillery j he is-, extremely^ wije, in ceafing. 
tepurfue that, he knows nor how to get 
at •, and, extretnely^^ patient, in taking a 
btow calmly-, he Has- not theTpiritto return. 



2-42 



Fantajiicalj 
JVhimficaly 



MaggoSty^ 
Fanciful^ 



Of thefe words, that of fantafiUd^ 
implies, a rambling. from true tafte, thro* 
cxcefs of* delicacy, or, an unfeafonable 
fearch after fomcthing better. That of 
wbim/icaly meznSf an afFeftation of fingula- 
»ity. By maggottyy is underftood, a 
great inconftancy, or, fudden change of 
tafte. Fancifulj implies, a certain revolu- 
tion 6f humour, or, a particular way ci: 
thinking; 

3:hcr^ 
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T&wrcarmotbe-a hiore dcfpicable crc^-- 
tufc, than the fantqfiical fop ; hetricfo* 
QULhis.cbanniflg felf> in hopes of all raft- 
ing thej-efpeft of mankind ; but, on the 
contrary, meets, only, with fcorn and con>- 
tempt. The wbif^catma^^ if hi» invention^ 
be fertile, is, fometimes, an objcft of prefent 
admiradon^^ but,onTer40iis reSedion, is^ too 
frequently, the fubjcft^fi ridicule. A 
maggotiy perfon^ is, equally, tirefome to> 
himfelf and to others -, as what pleaifes 
him, one miniite,ihaU, often, difpieafehim^ 
the next. He^ who is fansifuif is fan more 
troubleibme to himfelf, than to others ; for 
being led away by his wild imagination, he, 
fondly, believes many things to be real, 
which, in fa<5l are, only, ideal. 



i4r. 

Capacity^ 

Capacity^ has more relation to theiknow^ 

ledge of things ; ^%,.to^ their applicati^ 

en. The one, is acqyired^ by^ ftudy; 
the other, by.prafticc* ^ 

He^who bas.^^/^//^foir'a-4bing} is pro« 
5 per 
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psr to undertake ; he» who has aMityj to 



execute. 



144- 

Small. 

The word, Uttle^ famed mes, (ignifies, on- 
ly, want of bignefi; and, at other times, want 
ofgreatnefsyin every fenfe*, whereas that of 
fnuiUy is the oppolite, only, to bignefs, 
and, fuppofes fome kind of length. Thus, 
we fay, a litik houfe ; a Hi fie man ; a link 
cup ; a liule globe : but, zfmall thread ; a 
fmall line j ^fmaliimg. 



145. 

To Remark J 
Obferve. 

To remark^ implies, taking notice, with 
attention, inordci*, to remember: to pbferye^ 
means, rather, to watch, with examination, 
by way of paffing our judgement. 

The traveller remarks^ that, which ftrikes 
him moft ; the fpy, obferves thofe proceed- 
ings, which he thinks of confequence; 

It 
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Ic is the part of a general to remark 
thofe, of his men, .who diftinguifh them* 
felves in battle ; and, cbferve the motions, 
of the enemy. 

We may obferve^ in order, to remark ; 
but cuftom will not admit of an inverfibn 
of tbephraie. 

Thofe, who obferve the cohdu6t of 
others, in order, to remark their faults ; do 
it, rather, throngji a delight in cenfuring, 
than, a defire of correfting their own 
errors. 



146. 

Togo Back J 
Return. 

We go back^ from a place, where we have, 
fome confiderablc time, been. We return ^ 
to a place, we had, juft before left. Thus, 
we fay, he is gone back into his own coun- 
try. He is returned home. We fay, alfo, 
he is gone back from virtue i he has returned 
to his fault. 

M7- 
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Notion. 



thought.. 

The idia^ f-eprcfents the oBjcd' v ^ougB^. 
oonCders it ; imagination^ (oxtM^ it; thus> 
worked up, it becomes-a notion. The firft, 
only,, points ; the fecond^ examines ; thc- 
tfaird, reduces ; but,, the laft, draws^ 

When in converfation,^ our^ ideas arc 
juft ; our tbof^btSj fine I and, our imaginati- 
ensj brilliant ; we fhall be fure to pleafe : 
and,, our notions^, tho^ ' futgutaf}- witl^ al'^ 
ways, be refpc&ablc. 

148'; 

Bufinefif, 

jiff air s^.^ 
Bufinefs^ implies, anobjeft* of induftry^ 
affairs^ an objedl of concern.. The firft, 
employs the hands ; the fecond« the mind; 
The word, bufinefsyhyfits having no pi u* 
ral number, intimates a particular employ;, 
by the fingular of affairs^ being fcldom 
inufe, in the fenfe before us, that word is 

underftood 
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ttnderftood to meaii, a variety of, traafac- 
tions. 

The ma» of much hujinefsy oughc ta 
have a ftrong conftitucion. Hje, wha has 
many affairs ta fettle, the* hem^y have a 
clear head, will Bnd it dldiculty; |o adjuft 
them all,, to his fatis£a(5tion. , ; 

He, who, continudiy, interferes^ with the 
hujinefs of others, negledling his own af- 
fairs^ makes himfelt an objcft of ridi- 
cule 'y and), merits the contempt of manr 
kind. 



149. 

To Ttfifer, 

When wewould /tfitf a thing, ws ^ 
termine crpon one, becaufe, we cannot hav« 
all. We cboofe^ by comparing things^ be- 
caufe, we would have, the bcft- The oncj 
fappofi^s a Qmple determination of the wUlL; 
the other, adifcernment of the mind* 

Between two things^ exaftly alike, wq 
may determine, which to taki^ when at the 
iame time,, there is no cheice^ 

We 
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We arc ibmetimes conftraincd to hike 
one thing, out of many, when we are not 
obl^d to choofi. 

We cannot ufe the word' fake^ but, widi 
reijpeft itf ourfelves ; but we choofe^ ibme- 
times, for others. 

It is a point of good-manners, when of- 
fered fruit or any other thing, where there 
18 €boi€e\ to takc:y that, which comes iirft 
to band : but, when we would prefent any 
thing of the like fort, to a ftranger, it is 
a mark of politenefs, to cboofe for hiih the 

bcft. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

When thfngs a^e at our option^ that is,. 
when we may take^ which we plcafe v we 
ihould try to make a good choice. 

Between a good courfe of life and a bad, 
there is no medium ; we mud either t^ke 
the one or the other. Nothing lppear» 
more difficult to me, than the choice of z^ 
friend. 

If, in a journey, there were, only, two 
roads, to take j the one, Ihort, but, bad 5 
the other, long, but, good j I fhould,, cer- 
tainly, cboofe the laft* 
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ISO* 

To Cboofi^ 

Make clmce of 

The word, cboofe^ is rooft, in its place, 
with refpeS: to things, we would make ufe 
of. The cxpreffion, tfiake choice of^ is, 
more proper, when it relates to perfons,. 
we would appoint to any dignity or cm- 
ploy. 

George, the third, cbofe^ the Qjieen^s 
palace, as his place erf" refidence iii to^n ;, 
and, made. choice of Gaefar HawkinSt to in- 
oculate his children. 

To choofe^ hidicates, more particularly, 
a comparifon made between things, in or- 
der, to know; which is beft to take; to 
make choice tf-^ marks with greater precifi- 
on, the fimple dcterminatiott of one per- 
fon preferable td another. 

Princes do not, always^ri^^T^ their miniP- 
tcrs ; neither, do they, always, make choice of 
a Talbot, for a chancellor 5 nor, a Marlbo- 
rough, for a general. 



l^ti 
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To Choofe^ 
Prefer. 

'We do not, alvyays^ cheofe^ what, wcpr^* 
fir : but, we ever pr(ferj that, which, we 
(hoc/e. 

To cboofe^ is, to determine in favour of 
a thing, either on account of its merit,, 
or, its value. To prefer, is, to determine 
in its favour, ^y any motive wbatfoevcr> 
whether it be merit, aflfedion, g^ood-maor 
ners, policy, or, what not. 

'Tis the judgment, that makes the 
choice ; the heart, that gives the pr^mremc^ 
'Tis for this reafon, that we, common]]^ 
ihoofe^ whaty we are acquainted with^ aod^ 
frefer, what,, We love. 

Prudence, fometimcs, forbids our cbooftn^^ 
that, which flrikcs the eye moft. Juf* 
ticc willnot, often, permit us to prefer 
our friends,, to other people. 

In cboofing a ftatc of life, I thmk there 

can be no harm in preferring that, which is 

•moft agreeable to our inclinations i, as, in 

fo. 
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lb doing, tve (hould, naturally, find 
impre facisfafbion m oonduty. 

Choice^ is cither good or bad, according 
to our tafte, or, the knowledge we have 
in things. Preferenccy is, either juft or 
-UDJuft^ as ' reaibn didaces, or^ paflSoh In* 
fptres* . 

Partial ^?/^r^»r^, is, fomctirnes, alk>w- 
•ed to princes m the diftribucion of their 
honours ; but, they fliould, always, n^kc 
€hUce of the a^left men, in their appoint- 
merits to public offices* ' 

152. 

iBy the word, Meat^ is under(h>od, any 
kind of food ; but flt/bk fignifies, only, 
th« ogtucal a^ffngof^n of an SAinpal. 
Tfew* wefiiy^ Uwtfliliand vcg«»blca vc 
proper meats for Lent ; wd* that c1m$^^j(& 
<if a partridge, is Tcry whi(e and tetider. : 

Grain is the meat of bi/d« s /#» the 
food of beads. 
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RefomuUionj 

Refomuiticn^ fignifies^ often, the aAion 

of r^orming ; reform^ feldom any other 

than, the efieA. 
A general refonnatum of manners, among 

the people, will ever be found a very diffi- 
cult and laborious talk. When we have 
iK)t been able to complete a thing to our 
fatisfa£tion, by any fort of amendment, 
we have, often, brought it to bear^ by a 
thorough reform. 



154* 

Smcothj 

LcveL ' 

That, wfiich is not rough, is fmooih. 
That, which is free from ■ either hollows 
or rifings, is ItveL 

Tht fmootbeft marble is the beft. A 
country, where there is neither hills nor 
valleys, i$ level. 



^S5^ 
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To Fade^ 
fTttber, 
Of thefe two words, witbett rifes up- 
<hac of fade, A flower, which is faded, 
may recover ; but that, whichis witberedf 
.can nou 

Beauty^ like a flower, fades through 
kngth of time ; and may wither^ ludden* 
ly^ by an accident. 



156. 

Prer^ativif 
Privilege. 

Prerogative^ relates to honour, and ptr- 
fonal preference ; it rifes principally, from 
fubordination, or, from the relation, perfons 
bear among themfelves : whereas, privilege^ ' 
implies, fome advantage from intcreft or 
' office, proceeding from the grant of a 
prince, or, the laws of a fociety. 

Birth, Qwcs prerogatives. Offices, give 
privileges. 

^574: 
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tHfceming. 

The knowing niao% adUTutely, he fel*- 
clom deceives bimfclf ; yet, knowledge 
of life, only, is his fore. The Mfcendng 
nian, is clear- fi^ghted and jtidicious, feet 
thro' the artifices of mankind, i^ith half 
an eye, and, will notfufFer hinnlelf to be 
<leceived •, his great abilities confift, in dif- 
tinguifhing. 

The ftudy of maa, will make a perfon 
knowing ; but, it requires great experience, 
and, a long attention, both to men and 
books, to render him difcerning^ 

An artful, ingenious rogue, will, fome- 
times, take in the knowings by a novel de« 
ceit; through the fallacy of which, the 
i^jcerwng man, fhatl, readily, penetrate. 



^5'* 
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158. 

Ordery 
Regularity. 

Each, of thefe words, implies, a prudent 
tfifpofition of things ; but, that, of order^ 
relates, more, to the effeft, which refults 
from fuch a difpofition ; that, of regularity^ 
more, to the power, and, to the model, that 
conducts that difpofition. 

We obferve arder^ in conformance to 
regularity. The fir ft, is the effed, of the 
fecond. 



Traffic^ 

Trade^ 

Commerce^ 

^raffic^ relates, mor^, to the exchange of 
merchandife ; trade^ and, commetce^ to that, 
of buying and felling; with this difference, 
that^r^^, feems to imply the manufaftur- 
ing and vending of merchandife within 
ourfclves; commerce^ negociating with other 
countries. 

I . Wc 
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We traffic^ ^vith nations, that have not 
the life of money 5 by bartering one kind 
of merchandife, for another, ^rade^ is 
looked upon by the wifcft of men, to be 
the fupport of every ftate ; as the prolpcfity 
of a kingdom depends, in a great mea- 
fure, upon its riches; and, riches, is the 
immediate effedl of trade. The great and 
extenfive commerce^ that England hold^ 
vich other nations, makes us, the glory 
and admiration of the world. 



160. 

Exchange^ _ 

Trucks, 

Barter. 

The word, exchange^ means, fimply, in a 
general fenfe, the a6t of exchanging one 
thing for another, be it, what it may : the 
other two, are in ufc to denominate the 
particular kinds or methods of exchange % 
of which, this is the difference, that, the 
word, trucks is ufcd, with mofl. propriety^ 
when fpeaking of ferviceable things, fuch 
as are moveable; as the trucking of 
horfes, trinkets, utenfils, &c, Wlicrcas, 

iart^Tf 



iHorteTy is a more mercantile expreflion, and 
intimates the exchange of different commo- 
ditiesy by way of traffic. Thus, fo little 
are the natives of Guinea acquainted, with 
the value of gold, that, they hold commerce 
with other nations, by bartering it away for 
glafs, and, other trifling ornaments. 



i6i. 



• Regard^ 
Eftee*n^ 



Veneraticn^ 
Refpeii. 



When we entertain a good opinion of a 
man, we are faid, to regard him; when 
jchat regard increafes, we call it efteem ; we 
teftify that ejieem^ by veneration \ and prove 
it, by fubmiflion, through refpeSl. 

We have a natural regard for a quiet 
neighbour ; we elleem him if he ftudies the 
good of the neighbourhood} if we per- 
ceive in him any eminent qualities, we hold 
him in veneration \ and, in proportion, to 
the rank he is it^ above us, either by birth 
or fortune, we treat him, with lefs or 
greater refpeli. 

Being born in the fame country, claims 
regard. Civility creates ejfeem. Agt and 

I 2 meriu 
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merit, render venerabk \ rank and dignity, 

refpeSlahk. 



162. 

Retinue^ 
Train. 

Retinue^ implies, a number of followers j 
train^ the fame, with order. Thus, his 
coach was attended, with fo great a retinue^ 
that, there was no feeing the carriage, for 
duft. It was cuftomary, in a Roman tri- 
umph, to have, always, a number of cap- 
tive flaves, in the train. 



Cafe^ 
Circumjiance* 



163. 

Occafion^ 

Occurrence^ 

Confuniiure^ 

Occqjion^ is ufed, for the arrival of fonK- 
thing new, whether it be that, which pre- 
fcnts itfelf, or what, we fcek; and, in a 
fenfe, as indeterminate with relpedt to 
time, as the objedk. Occurrence^ is, only, 
in ufet to expreis that, which happens un- 

expedt* 
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expeftcdly, and with relation to the time 
prefcnt. Wc make ufc of the word, con- 
juH^ure^ to mark a fituation proceeding 
from a concurrence of events, whether of 
bufioefs or intereft. Cafe^ is employed to 
^ fignifjr, the main point, with a fpccial re- 
ference to the fort and fingularicy of the 
thing in queilion* Circumjiance^ carries 
with it no other idea, than that of fome« 
thing additional, accompanying another,^ 
which is principal. 

We know people on particular occafions. 
We (hould demean ourfelves, according to 
the oaurrenct of the times. It is, com- 
monly, the con;uH3ureSy that determines us, 
which Gde to t^e. It has been pretended, 
that there are ca/eS;, in which, reafon would 
condemn, even ao attention to virtue* Di* 
verfity of circum/lancejj witt make the fame 
man, think differently, upon the fame 
fubjeft. 
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164. 

Uficeriainijf 

Sufpence. 

In that fenfe, in which, thefc words are 
accounted fynonymous, they, all three, im- 
ply indetermiriation : but, uncertainty riles, 
when the event of things is unknown. 
Dcubt^ when the mind knows not how to 
choole. Byfufpence^ is underftood, an inde« 
termined (late, when the mind is held in 
expe£tation. 

We are in uncertainty^ with rcfpeft ttf 
the fuccefs of our proceedings ; iii dmiit^ 
what ftep to take ; in fufpence^ when we 
are held from acting, by a delay of certainty. 

Uncertainty^ requires caution ; doubts con- 
fideration \ fufpence^ patience. 

A wife man is feldom uncertain^ as to 
what fhall happen ; he forefees future 
events, and prepares himfelf for them. 
When we are in doubts and at a lofs to de- 
termine 5 we fhould leave the matter to 
the decifion of others. Of all dates of 
indctermination, that oifufpence^ is the moft 

vcxaii* 
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vexatious, and (he only remedy, is a qutet 
refignation. 



T 
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iii^i^/, is die objefl: of Jujiicey and that^ 
which is due to every one. Jujiice^ is the 
conformity of our anions, with right \ it is 
to render and fecure to every one that 
which is his due. The firft,. is didated by 
nature^ or, eftablifhed by authority, either 
divine or human \ and is, according to cir- 
cumftances, fometimes, liable to change. 
The fecond, is the rule, we fhould, alway^^ 
follow, and, is, ever, invariable. 

It is confiftcnt with the laws oi jufticey 
to ufe the fame means, in fupport and de- 
fence of our rigbtSy as are, often, employed 
to attack them. 
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Dejeffedj 
Melancbolyy 



Lcw-fpiritedy 
Dull. 



BejeSlion^ is, commonly, eaufcd by great 
affli^ion, and is, too often, a mark of de- 
fpair. Melancholy^ is, generally, the efie£b 
of conilitution •, its cloudy ideas overpower 
and banifh all that are chearfuh Low^ 
fpiritednefs^ is involuntary, and, often, pro^ 
ceeds from a weaknefs of nerves : excels 
of joy> fatigue, bad digeftion^ will occd^ 
fion it. DuUnefSj on the contrary, is^ vo^ 
luntary ; it arifes, frequently, from difcon^ 
tent, difappointmcnt, and from any other 
rircumftance that may difpleafe the mind*. 

The mind, in dejeSiion^ is unhappy, not 
having fufficient ilrength and reafon to get 
the better of it. Melancbvfy^ will, fometimes, 
wear away, by frequent diverfion and diffi- 
pation. A perfbn, fubjed to low^f^riiSj 
Ihould purfue a regular courfe of life, and 
a uniform method of living. Dullnefs is 
encreafed by giving way to it •, it is in our 
power to banifli it, whenever we pleale, 
and the damp it throws on every company, 

oue 
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one would imagine, fhould be our grcateft 
inducement, to do it. 

The reverfe of deje£lion^ is joy -, the rc- 
verfe of melancholy^ chearfulnels ; gaiety is 
the oppofite, to low-fpiritednefs ; and fpright- 
linefs, to dullnefs^ 



mmm 



167. 

Piercings 
Penetrating. 

The word, piercings implies, great 
ftrength of light, and, a ftroke of the eye •, 
that, of penetrating^ great force of atten- 
tion, and, reflexion. 

A piercing mind, fees things, even, 
through the veils, that cover -them ; it is 
difficult, to conceal truth from it; it will 
not fuflfer itfelf, to be deceived. A 
mind that penetrates^ reaches to the bot- 
tom of things, without flopping at the 
furface ; it is not eafy to deceive it, neither 
wilJ it fufitr itfelf, to be amufed. 

Befides the above diftindion, piercings 
feems to be executed, by a fudden glance 5 
penetratingy by making wa^ gradually. 

I 5 ' i68' 
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1 68. 

To Ptt/, 
Place. 

Puty fccms to have a general fenfe; 
place^ one more limited, meaning to pul^ 
orderly, and, in a proper place. 

We put columns, to fupport an edifice : 
we place them, with fymmetry. 



109. 

Difcernmentj. 
Judgment. 

Di/cemmenij relates, not only, to a thing 
itfelf, but, alfo, to its appearances ; and, is 
a diftinguifliing knowledge, that prevents 
the confounding of one thing, with ano- 
ther. yu(^mentj relates to a thing confi- 
dcred in itfelf^ only in order, to inveftigace 
the truth ;• and, is a knowledge that deter- 
mines. The firft, is limited to things pre- 
fent; its office is to difcem truth from 
falfehood, perfcftions from defefts, mo- 
tives from pretexts : the fccond, prys^ even, 
into futurity ^ difcovers the relation, and^ 

coa* 
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confcquence of things, forefecing their ef- 
fefts. In (hort, we may fay, of difcem^ 
meut^ that, it is knowing ; that, it renders 
our ideas, juft ; and, oi judgment^ that, it 
is wife ^ that, it makes our conduft, dif-% 
creet. 

When choice, or, determination, with 
refpedt to the goodncfs, or, beauty of ob- 
jects, is in queftion, wc fhould have ri:- 
courfc to thofe, who have difcernmeni. 
When we would take any ftep of confe- 
quence, we fliould take the advice of fuch 
perfons, as h^vt judgment. 

Arts and fciences require difcemmettt ; 
which is, more or lefs nice, according to 
the delicacy of the underflanding, or, the 
extent of knowledge. Government, and, 
the policy of ftates ^tmdXiA judgment ; which 
is, more or lefs, fure, according to the 
force of rcafon,. and, the length of ejtpe- 
tiencc. 
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Satisfied^ 
Contented. 

We zrtjbthfiedj when, we have obtained,, 
what we wilhed for: We are contented^ 
when, we wifli not for any more* 

It happens, often, that, when, well fatis^ 
fied^ we are not the more content, 

Poflcflion win, always, ^xovcfatisfaSiory ^ 
but it is the true enjoyment, only, of what 
we podefs, that can make us content. 
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Tole^ 
Novell 



Romance^ 
Story. 

Each, of thefe words, implies, a fmatt 
hiftory, or, an entertaining relation of ad- 
ventures: the three firft, are fuppofed to be 
fabulous, and, made public ^ whereas, the 
laft, may be either true, or, feigned, and 
told either in print, or, by word of mouth ;. 
but, as they carry ideas peculiar to them- 
felvcs, it is my bufinefs, to point then> 
out: by the word, tale^ then, is meant, a 
I ihort. 
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fiiort, b«t drcffid-up narrative of fome fih** 
gle adventure ; that, of novels (ignifies, aiv 
amufing hiftory, mad$ 4ip of many adven- 
tures, and, carried on through one, or,, 
more volumes. By romance^ is underftood^ 
a coUedtion of wild adventurer, in love^ 
and wan 

Tales^ ought to be well related; navels^ 
well invented ; romances^ well canied on \ 
Series^ well told. 

^aliSj if attended with good morals, are* 
not, only, amufing, but, inftruAive. No- 
vels^ are of no other ufe^ than ta entertain ;; 
they wafte the time, without making the 
kaft improvement. RomancesfpoA the tafte 
of young people, who, by an attention to 
them, are apt to prefer the marvellous, to 
the natural and fimple truths A drolL 
Sinyj told with humour, is a great enlir 
vener of company.. 
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• no 
CotUinuancei 

ContimaHcn^ 

Continuance^ relates to duration ; continu-^ 
4tion^ to extent. 

We fhould ftudy a confcientious dif^ 
charge of our duty^ during our €oniinuancet 
in any office. The fcvcral books, contained 
in the volume of Paradifc Loft, arc conii^ 
nuations^ of the fame fubjeftw 
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Continualj^ • 
'Continued. 

There-^ may be an interruption in that, 
which is continual \ but that, which is con* 
tinuedj will not admit of it. So that the 
6rft of thefa words, denotes properly, . the 
length of duration,, although,.there may be 
intervals, and, different renewals-, and, 
the fccond, marks fimply^ the unity of that 
duration^ independent either of length,, or^^ 

ibortnefs- 
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Ihortnefs of the time ;^ k is, for this reafoii, 
we fay, a continual noife ; continual rains v 
but, a continued ftream \ and, in mufic, a 
continued bafe. 

Continual interruptions will make us 
weary of the beft undertaking^. In coun- 
tries, fituated near the poles,, there iSy.for 
the fpace of five or fix months together^ 
one continued darknefs, infomuch, that the 
Inhabitants, during that time, are obliged 
to leave the place. 



174. 

To Bid, 
Order.. 

The firft, of thefe, is extremely gcncraf^ 
the other more limited. To bid, intimates, 
direction to perform, whether the perfon 
directing, has any authority fo^ fo doing, 
or, not. To order, implies, tlje exercife of 
authority. 

Some people are fo very officious, that 
they are, always, ready to doj what they are 
fcVi, whether the thing be right or wrong, 

or. 
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or, the perfon biddings be impowered^ to 
0rdir them, or, not. 
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Tet, 

In the mean while j 



However^ 
Nevertbekfs. 

Tet^ feems, to have more force and 
energy \ it aflures, with firmnefs, in fpite 
of every oppofition. In the mean wbiky is 
kis abfolute, it affirnrts, only, againft con* 
trary appearances. However^ diftinguifhcs 
two things, which fccm oppofite ; fupport- 
ing one without hurting the other. Never- 
tbelefs^ affirms a thing, by exception ; giv- 
ing us to underftapd, that it does not oc- 
cur, but, at the time, we are fpeak- 



mg. 



Though the whole earth is in arms 
againft truth, yet^ it does not prevent its 
triumphing. Some parents are very ftrrft, 
with refpeft to the morals of their chil- 
dren ; in the' mean wbiky will indulge them- 
felves, in every thing, their own heart can 
wilh- Addifon was a wretched fpeakcr, 
however^ he was" an excellent author. 

Churchill^ 
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Charchili, every one knows, was a bad 
liver ; nevertbelefs^ he was of fonie fervicc 
to his country^ by ridiculing vice^ and 
lalhing venality. 



176. 

Exceiknce.. 

Notwithftanding thefe words are» evf- 
dencly, the faine» exceUencey being no othec 
than excelkncky contracted, or, the re- 
dundant fyllable, general in old writing, 
taken away ; yet, cuftom feems to have ap.- 
plied exceliemy^ to exprefi the tide of a* go«» 
venour, or, that of an ambafiador, from 
one prince, to another, whereas, by excel* 
lencey is underftood, the ftate of abounding 
in any good quality. 



177, 
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PrefumptiofTr 
Haugbtinefs* 



177. 

Pride, 

Arrogance^ 

Vanity^ 

Pride, 19, unreafonable or inordinate 
felf-cftcem. Arrogance, rroplici, taking 
much upon ourfelvcs, and, is pride attend- 
ed with infolence and contempt. Vanity, is 
accompanied with aflfcfbitioii) and, means, 
p'ide, exerted, on flight grounds. By fre^ 
fimpHon, is underftood, a blind, and, ad* 
venturous confidence; with refped to haugb- 
tinefs^ it is a mixture of foftnefs and info* 
lence, the immediate efieft oi pride. 

The baugbtinefs of the pmud man, is in^- 
ftrfttrabie. Pride makes us value ourfelves;; 
arrogancey dcfpife others 5 Through vanity^ 
. we covet the attention of our acquaintance; 
Prefumption flatters us, with having a vain 
power. 

The proud, confider thcmfelves,. in their 
own mind ; full, and, fclf-fwoln, they 
are taken up, with their own perfon. The 
arrogant, claim to thcmfelves, what they 
have not the Icaft pretentions to, are ready 

to 
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to infult thofe, who will not allow them, 
what they claim ; and look down, on the 
reft of the world, with contempt. The 
vatHf value themfelvcs, upon the opinion 
of others ; greedy of cfteem, they are ea- 
ger, to engrofs the attention of all man- 
kind. The prefumptiousj carry their audaci- 
ous hopes, even to chimeras ; bold, to un- 
dertake, they, fondly, imagine they have 
power to do every thing. 

The greaceft pain, we can, poflibly, give 
the proud man, is, by laying his defeAs, 
before his eyes. We cannot hurt the arro- 
gant^ fo much, as by filent contempt. 
We cannot mortify a vain man nirore, than 
by paying no attention, to thofe qualificE'- 
tions or qualities, he prides himfelf in. In 
order to confound the frefumptuous^ we 
need, only, defire him, to put bis vain 
defigns in execution. 
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178. 

CurCy 

Remedy. 

We perform a cure. We procure a re* 
meify. The firft, relates more to the mala^ 
dy, and) to the aftion of him, who heals 
it *, the fecond, has more relation to health) 
and, the ftate of the malady, we heal. We 
fay, of a curey that, it is fine ; when its 
fuccefs, does honour . to the perfon, who 
formed it \ and, we fay, of a remedf^ that, 
it is certain, or, fure ; when its operations 
are efficacious } that is, when it produces 
thofe confequeaces, we intended ; arvd,. we 
fay of both, that, they are, cither, eafy, or, 
diiHcult. 

Curey fcems to have no other objcd, 
than ftubborn diforders, and thofe, which 
proceed from conftitution •,. whereas, re- 
medy^ has a view to flight complaints, and, 
fuch, as are of fhort duration. 

The more inveterate the difordcr, the 
more difficult the cure ; in many cafes, re- 
gular living, is the bed remdy. 

The 



The word curej is, often, conGdcrcd, as 
tlie cfffeft of r&medy. Some remedies^ will 
complete a cure^ much fooner than others. 

Incurable diforders, are not, only, thofe, 
where the cure is abfolutely impoflible ; 
bu, fuch, as, for which, no reme^ can be 
found. 



179. 

Haugbtinefs^ 
Dffdain. 

Both thele words, denote^ a difpofitiony 
that prevents affability, and keeps us at 
a diftance from thofe, whom we think be* 
neath us, either in birth, fortune, ori abi- 
lities, with this diflPerence, that, baugbti^ 
mefs is founded upon the efteem, a man 
has for himfelf^ and, difdain^ upon the dif- 
tcfteem, he has for others. 

Haugbtincfs; is feldom met with, but in 
perfons of weak underftanding, and thofc» 
who have had a bad education. There are, 
a fort of vain people, who look upon ^f-^ 
dairij as a perfonal accomplidiment \ and, 
who ufe it on all occafions, as, a tefl of the 
merit, they pretend to. 

180. 
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180. 

Lazinefsj 
Sluggijhmfs. 

Sloth and lazinefs^ are voluntary, with 
this difference, thztjlofb, implies, utter in- 
aftivity, an abfolute averfion to work ; 
lazinefsy an inclination, but, a fear of trou* 
ble and fatigue ; whereas, Jluggi/hnefs^ is> 
often, involuntary ; proceeding, fomeiimes^ 
from conflitution, and, is difcovered^ by 
its dull, heavy method of afling. 

The Jhibful man, will not work, at all. 
The lazj^ man, is drawn to it, with diffi • 
culty. The Jluggi/h man is flow, through 
the whole operation. 

Induftry, is the reverfe oiflotb\ afti- 
vity, of lazinefs j expedition, of Jluggi/h- 
nefs. 

He, who is fktbfuU is a murderer of 
time. Lazinefs^ is its own punifhment. A 
Jluggijb perfon, is fit for no kind of em- 
ployment, feldom doing any thing well, 
he undertakes. 
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Deiriment^ 

Mi/chief. 



Harniy 

Hurt^ 

Injury^ 

Thefe words, imply, fome kind of ill, 
happening to a man's perfon, charadter, or, 
property. Thofc of harm^ and, hurt^ relate 
jnore to the perfon, or, charafter; with this 
dificrence, that hormi feems to denote, a 
fmall degree of hurt \ burty a great degree 
of harm. Mifcbief^ implies, ill, to the per- 
fon, or, property, and appears, ever, to be 
done, with an evil intent. Injury^ intimates, 
a degree of i&«r/, without juftice ; and re- 
lates to the charader, or, property. De^ 
trimenij carries an idea of lofs, and, is fel- 
dom ufed, but, with, regard to property. 

By wounding a man, more or lefs, we 
barmj or, hurt^ his perfon. By fpeaking 
ill of him, defervedly or not, we barm^ or, 
hurt J his charafter : by breaking his head, 
or, fetting fire to his houfe, we are faid to 
do him a mifchief. By taking away his 
good name, we injure his charafter: by 
defrauding him of his goods, we injure him 

in 
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in his property. By breaking a hedge, or, 
treading down of corn, we do a great deal 
of detrimeni. 



«■ 



182. 

Sluickly, 

Speedily. 

The word quickfyj feems, more proper, 
to exprefs the motion, with which, we adt; 
its reverfe, is, flowly* The word, yi^», 
refpciEts the time^ when the aAion is per- 
formed ; its reverfe, is, late. The word, 
fpeedifyj has a greater relation to the time, 
"wt employ about a thing 5 its reverfe, • is, 
long-time. 

We advance the more by going quick \ 
but, we go furclyvby going ^owly« Wick- 
. edncfe is ^ways, punifhed, eiihcr^ fionefy or 
later. It is neceffary, to be a long-time 
deliberating-, but, we ftiould execute ^^* 
dily. 

He, who begins yi>^», and, works quici^ 
y9i\\ Jpeedily 9 have done. 
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183. 

jlJJiduouSf 
Expeditious J 

When wc arc bjftduous^ at work; Ve lofe ' 
no time V "vi^en expeditious^ we deftr not, ; 
but finiih immediately : when quick, we ' 
work with adtivity. IcHenefs, delay, and . 
flownefs, are the three dcfefts, oppofitc ^ 
to thefe three good qualities. » ^ 

An ajfiduous man, thinks nothing of the 
trouble of what he takes in ^hand. An^ 
expeditious man, will not quit his work. 
One that is quicky will ptefcntly, have 
done. 

Wc ftiould be ajfiduous^ irt what we un- 
dertake; expeditious^ in affairs, that re« 
quire to be foon ended s and quick^ in the ex* 
ecution of orders. \ 
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1 84* 



NOWy 

Inftantfyf 





Immediatefy^ 
Prefentfy. 



The doing a thing nowy exprefles the 
taking it in hand, at that very inftant ; the 
other three words, as they are here placed, 
exprefs a time farther and farther o£ In- 
ftantly^ implies, without any perceptible 
intervention of time. Immediately^ means, 
without delay. By frefentVf^ is underftood, 
foon after. 
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Fajh 
Cuitoni 

to words, like many others, I . 
notice of, tho* they may not 
rader, at firfl fight, as words, 
'nonymous ; have, neverthelefe, 
been ufcd as fuch, by fome of our beft 
writers, and, are, at prcfent : it is 
therefore neceffary, to point out the diffe- 
rence between them. Fafhiony thqi, feemfi, 

more 
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more univerfal ; cuftomy more anticnt : 
that, which the greater part of the people 
praftice, is, a fajhion \ that, which has 
been pradifed a long time, is, a cuf-^ 
torn. 

Fafiiiany introduces itfelf, and, extends^ 
dsSXyy.cu/lomj eftablifhes itfelf, and, gains 
authority ; the firft, forms the mode ; 
the fecond, a ufage : each, is a kind of law, 
independent on reafbn, with rcfpeftto that, 
which relates to our outward adions. 

There is, fometimes, more policyj^n 
conforming to a bad falhion \ than being 
lingular in fome good things. Many per- 
fons folIow^«{^^w, even in ^Jieir way of 
thinklhg; imbibing the notions of their 
mothers and nurfes. 

1 86. ^ 

^ Variation^ 

Change. 

' Variation^ confifts in being, as much of 
one fort, as another : Change^ confifts, on- 
ly, in ccafing to be the fame. 

K 2 We 
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. We vary in our fentimerrts, ^rhcn^ wc 
give them Up, and, .embrace thehri agaio. 
We change oUr opmtons, when,, were-' 
jeA one, in order, to embrace, aaoriiier.* 
He, who has no certain principles, isii-. 
able to vaty. He, who is more att^ed 
to fortune, than truth, will find fior dlfiiV 
culty in (boning his do^rine. 

187. 

Variation^ 

Succcflive changes, in ttie (irtte fubje&, 

^ make variation : A multitude of different 
objects, forms variety. Thus, we fay, the 
iht variation of time; variety ^ Cok>0rs% 
There is no government, but, is fubjedt 
io variation. There is no fpccies In nature, in 
which, we may not obfervc grieat variety. 



188. 

^rack^ 
Footfiep. 

Track J is more general ; meaning, any 
mark left on the way, of whatever paflcd, 

F^offiep, 
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Footjiep^ is more limited ; implying, the 
print of the feet.- Thus, we fay, i\\t track 
of a horfe, or, a carriage; but, the foofjleps^ 
of a inan. 



189. 



Ptckk, 
Inconjlancy^ 



Unfteacfyj 
Changeable. 



'■ The attachments, of the fickle man, are 
-flight i thofc, of the inconftant^ of fhort durati- 
on. As to the wordsi Unfieady J and, cbangea^ 
^^,they innfply, anaverfionrp adhering to the 
fame thing ; wiith this difference, that the 
unjlead;^ man, is, eager to enjoy many things ; 
the changeable man, is, in conftant fearch of 
different ones. 

'Men, , are, cbmrnohly, more fickle and 
inconjiant^ than women ; but women, 
more unfteady and changeable^ than men. 
The firft, err thro* indifference 5 the fe- 
cond, thro* a lo\rc of novelty. Confc- 
quently, it is, a merit^ in men, to perfeverei^ 
and in women, to rtlift. 



K 
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I go. 

Roguej 

Sharper^ 

Thief. " 

Thefe aw all perfons, who fteal what 
does not belong to them ; with this diffe- 
rence, that the rogue^ fteals in fecret ; he 

.pilfers. The JharpcTy fteals, by.fineflei he 

over-reaches. The, tbiefj .fteals, by. all 

manner of means^ robbing by force and 

violence. 

The r'ogue^ fears to be difcovered $ the 

JbarpeTy \o be known again j and the ibieff 
to be taken. 
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Iniinti^n^ 
Dejign* 
Intetiticny i%. a difpofition or inclination 
of the mind, to fomething at a diftance \ its 
charadlcriftic, is to aim. Dejign^ feems to 
fuppofe, fomething ftudicd and methodi- 
cal; 
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cal ; it IS employed, in fearching out the 
means of execution. 

Intentions^ art more fccret and vague. ; 
dejigns^ more extenfive, and, more rational. 

Intention^ is the foul of aftion, and, the 
fpring of true worth. Dejign^ is, the ef- 
fedt of refledion. 

As, no one cares to be balked in his 
intentions^ or, croffcd in his dejigns \ we 
fhould have no other intention^ than, to do 
our duty •, nor, any other dej^gn^ than, to 
conform to the will of Providence. 

Nothing, is lefs followed, than, the ori- 
ginal intention of charitable foundations. 
Nothing has been found more difBcult to 
accomplifh, than, the defign oi bringing 
about a thorough reformation of man- 
ners. 

That man is, truly, great, who is right 
in his intentions J and, rcafonable, in his de^ 
ftgns. 
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192. 

VnpoUte^ 

Ciownijb. 
It is a much greater defeft, to be clown- 

nijh^ than, to be, barely, unpoliSe. 

Unpolitenefs^ is, a want of good-man* 
ners : it does not pleafe. Clowmjhnefsy is, 
a mixture of ill-manners : it difpleafes. 

Clownijhnefs^ proceeds, from an entire 
want of education i unfolitenefs^ is owing 
(o a bad one. 

193- - * 

To Tolerate^ 
Suffer^ 
Permit. 
VJt tolerate a thing, when, knowing it, 
and, having fufficient power, we do not 
hinder it. We fuffer it, by making no 
oppofition, but, feeming, either, not to 
Jcnow it, or, not to have the power of pre- 
venting 
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venting it. We pertttit it, when we autho* 
rife it, by formal confent. 

The words, tolerate zndfuffer^ are never . 
ufed, but, with refpcft to bad things, or, 
fuch, as wfe believe fo •, whereas, the word 
permit^ relates, either, to good or bad. 

The legiflative power is, fometimes, 
obliged to tolerate certain evils, in order, 
to prevent worfe. It is, fometimes, pru- 
dence, to frffer^ even, abufe in the 
difcipline of the church, rather, than de- 
ftroy its unity. Human laws never will 
permit^ what the divine law forbids ; bgt, 
fometimes, forbids, what the other will 
permit. 
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Gay, 

Merryy 

Diverting. 

We are gay, by difpofition ; merry, 
through turn of mind •, ' diverting, by our 
way of ading. Sad, ferious, and, tirclbme, 
ace, exaftly, their oppoGtes, 

K 5 Our •j 
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., Our ^^/V/j^ turns almoft, entirely, to our 
own advantage : our merriment^ at the 
fame time, that it is agreeable to others, 
it is no lefs io^ toourfelves ; but, our being 
diverting^ is enjoyed, only, by the com- 
pany. 

Agayrmn^ will laugh hi mfelf; z merry 
man, is good company ^ a diverting man, 
will make us laugh. 

We (hould, if poffible, fuppre£s oxxTgai' 
ety, when, in the houfe of afflidion. We 
fhould ceafe to be merry^ when, others are 
fad. We fhould take care not to be divert- 
ingy at the expence of our charader, or, 
good-fenfe. 



195- 

Enmityy 
Rancour. 
Enmity^ is more declared ; it feems, al« 
ways, open. Rancour^ is more concealed ^ 
it, generally, diflembles. 

Bad fervices, and, rude language, create 
enmity \ which' never ceafes, *till tired out 

with 
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with punilhing; or, a reconciliation is 
brought about, by the interccffion of 
friends. Remembrance of injuries, or, af- 
fronts received, keeps rancour alive in the 
breaft ; which never fubfides, while there 
is the leaft thirft of vengeance ; or, 'till we 
pardon, finccrely. 

Enmity^ does not, always, deftroy our 
efteem for an enemy, nor, prevent our do- 
ing him the juftice, he is entitled to; but, 
it will not admit of our carefTing him, or» 
doing him any good, otherwife, than 
through a fcnfe of honour, or, greatnefs of 
foul ; to which, we, fomecimcs, facrifice our 
vengeance. Rancour^ makes us embrace, 
with plcafure, ^tr^ opportunity of re- 
venging ourfclves 5 but, can hide itfelf, 
with the cloak of friendfhip, 'till the very 
moment it begins to aft. 

Enmity is, fometimes, noble, and it 
would be mean not to conceive ir, againtt 
certain pcrfons 5 but, rancour is, always, 
low. 

A fettled enmity in families, fometime§, 
runs through many generations •, and will 
notceafe, 'till time fhaH obliterate it. Per- 
fcdt reconciliations are very rare i there re- 

K.6 maining. 
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maining, often, a great deal of rancour^ 
in the breads of thofe, who fecm moft fin- 
cere. 

A philofopher fliould have no objeft of 
enmity^ but, the difturbers of public 
tranquillity. If rancour can, in any cafe, 
be excufable, it muft be, with refpedk to. 
traitors ; their crime, being too black, to 
be thought of, without indignation. 



196. 

To In/muale^ 
Suggeft. 

We /;2/?»«tf/^, by cunning, and, addrefs; 
' "weT/fg;^/^, by credit, and, artifice. 

In order, to inftnuate^ we mufl: confult 
both time and opportunity 5 in order, to 
fuggeji^ it is neceflary, to have afcendancy 
over the minds of pcrfons. 

Inftnuale^ implies, fomething delicate : 
fuggeft, frequently, fomething fraudu- 
lent. 

We cover, artfully, what we would infi- 
uuate : and, what we would fuggefiy we 
make of fome confipqucnce. 

4 We 
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We, often, imagine that, what, others 
inftmate^ was firft thought of, by ourfelves. 
He, who fitggejis evil to another, is much 
more culpable, than he, who commits 
it. 



197- 

Ordinary^ 
Common. 

Thefe words, have been reputed iyno- 
nymous, in two fenfes ; as implying, fre- 
quent ufc; and, meaning, of little or no 
value : but, they are different in both. In 
the firft fenfe, the word, ordinary^ (ccms 
to me, to be bcft applied, when the repe- 
tition of actions, is in queftion ; common^ 
when a multitude of objedts. Thus, no- 
thing is more ordinary at court, than dif. 
fimulation. Monfters are common in Africa. 
In the fecond, that, which is crdinaryj 
has nothing, to diftinguifli it ; that, which 
is common, has nothing, to make it fought 
after. 



198. 



I . 
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198. 

To Heafy 
Hearken. 

To bear^ implies, having the car ftruck 
with any found. To hearken^ means, to 
lend an ear, in order, to bear. Sometimes, 
we bear^ without bearkening •, and, we, of- 
ten, bearkenj without bearing. 



199. 

To Underjiandy 
Comprebendy 
Conceive. 

To have juft and proper ideas of every 
thing, that occurs, is the common fignifi- 
cation of thefc words : bur, to under- 
fiandj implies, a conformity of ideas, 
which has a peculiar relation to the value 
of the terms, we ufe ; to comprebendy, de- 
notes, fuch a conformity, as anfwers dircft- 
ly, to the nature of the things, we explain ; 
and that, which is expreffed by the word, 

conceivty 
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conceive^ relates, more efpecially, to the 
order and defign, of what, we propofe. 
The firft, is ufed, with propriety, when, 
applied to the particulars, of what, we fay ; 
the tone, with which, we fpeak ; the turn 
of our phrafes ; and, the delicacy of our 
cxpreffions. The fecond, feems to agree 
beft, with a relation to principles, leflbns, 
precepts, and, fpeculative knowledge. The 
third, appears with greater elegance, when, 
it relates to forms, arrangement, projects, 
and, plans ; in fhort, all that depends on 
the imagination. 

We underftand languages. We compre* 
bend fciences. We conceive^ whatever has 
relation to arts. 

It IS difEculc to underftand that, which 

is enigmatical 5 to comprehend ihzXj which 

is abftrufe ; and, to conceive that, which 

is confufed. 

Readinefs of underSlanding^ is a mark 
of acutenefs -, that, of comprebenjion^ is, a 

proof of penetration ; that, of conception^ 
denotes, a clear head. 

A lover, underjlands the language of the 
paflions. A learned man, comprehends the 
metaphyseal queftions of the fchools. An 

architeA, 
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architefl, conceives the plan and oeconomf 
of buildings. 



200. 

Fafhiofij 

Figure^ 

Form. 

Fafhion^ rifes from labour, and, refults 
from the workmanfliip ; the workman, 
enriching it, more or Icfs, according to his 
tafle. Figure^ fprings from defign, and, 
refults from the out-lines of the thing ; the 
author of the plan, making it, cither 
more or lefs, regular, according to his 
abilities. Form^ rifes from conftruflion^ 
and, refults, from the arrangement of parts ; 
the conduftor of the work, making it,, 
more or lefs, natural, as his imagination di- 
refts him. 

Thefajbion of a work, frequently, ex- 
ceeds in value, the price of the materials. 
Wc feldom give in architedbure a round 
fgure to any thing, except, to Gngle 
pieces, and, fuch as (land by themfelves. 
Paganifm pidures the Deity, under all kinds 

of 
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of forms 5 whereas, Chriftiamty confines it 
to chofe, of a man, and, of a dove. 

We fay of fafiion^ that it is, either pret- 
ty, or, ugly ; of figure^ that it is, either, 
agreeable, or, difagreeable \ of form^ that, 
it is, either, common, or, uncommon. 



201. 

Faulty 

DefeSi, 

ImperfeSiion. 

Taultf includes in its idea, a relation to 
the makers fo that, while it implies, fome 
real want, in the finifhing of the work, it 
denotes, alfo, that, it was owing to the 
workman. Defeii^ expreffes fomcthing 
imperfeff^ in the thing, without any relation 
to the maker of it. ImperfeSioHy intimates, 
fomething of lefs confequence, than is un- 
dcrftood by the preceding words, and, is 
ufed, with more propriety, in morality, 
than, either, in phyfics, or, mechanics. ' 

The fmoaking of chimneys, is a great 

fauh in houfes ; as, a little attention in the 

builder, may eafily prevent it. When the 

beauty of a building is fpdied, for want of 

room. 
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Wc make experiments j in order, to know j 
trialsy to choofe ; and, proofs^ to be, tho- 
roughly, acquainted with. 

Experiments J confirm our opinions 5 be- 
ing the root of knowledge. 2V/tf/, con- 
dudts our tafte ; being the road to fatisfac- 
tion. Proofs removes our fears *, and^ is a 
remedy againft error and impofture. 



End of the First Volume. 
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and, the fecond, upon the fir ft ; each of 
them, implying, an oppofition to liberty. 
The word, otlige^ relates more to duty, or, 
neceffity; intimating, a power adling on us, 
in conformity to our inclinations : conjirainj 
refers to thofe troublefome oppofitions, 
that make us determine, againft our incli- 
nations ; compel^ alludes to power and au- 
thority, which makes us aft, in exprefe 
contrariety to our will, which, we lament 
the not being matter of : the word, force^ 
implies, contrary efforts of a vigorous ac- 
tion, which, we try to refift,but, in vain. 
The duty of a child, to its parents, ob^ 
iiges it, to affifl: him, in his old-age. The 
weaker and fofterfex, is that, which can lead 
bpdok cenftraint. There are, ibme, occa- 
iiODSy on which we (hould not be forry,- to 
be compelled^ even to that, we arc moft un- 
willing to do. Ancient politenefs of the 
table, went fo far, as, to force guefts to 
eat and drink. 



204« 
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204. 

Weight. 

In the figurative fcnfe, the difference of 
thefe i^ords, is fo extremely great* as to 
need no pointing outj in the literal in- 
deed, they are, often, confounded ; con^ 
(idered then, in this laft fenfe, beavinefsy is 
that quality in a body,.which we feel, and, 
didinguifh by itfelf : weighty is the mea- 
fure and degree of that quality, which wc 
cannot afcert^in, but, by coofiparifon. 

We fay, abfolutely, ^nd, in an yndeteff 
mined fenfe, that a thing 10 heavy ; but re- 
latively, and, in a manner detennin^dt that, 
\t is of fuch a weigbt% for esiaoiplc, ^i two» 
three, or, four pounds. 

A thoufand circumftanc^s, prove the 
beavinefs of the air ; and, the mercury, de- 
termines its exadt weight. 



205, 
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a child, to its parents ; the ribbon of an 
order, the ftaflfof command, feals, and, dig- 
nities to a prince ; we reftcrey an accufed 
perfon, when found innocent, to his eftates 
and honours ; and, a minor, to the pollef- 
fion of his effeds, which have been held 
from him. 



206. 



Sincerity^ 
FranknefSy 



Pkimufsy 
Ingenuoufnefs. 



Sincerity^ prevents our fpeaking, other- 
wife, than we think ; and, is a virtue. Franks 
nefsj makes us fpeak, as we think ; and, i$ a 
natural effed. Plainnefs^ is, fpeaking, 
freely, what we think 5 and, fprings, fome* 
times, from want of refleftion. Ingenuouf- 
nefsy makes us declare what we know ; and, 
is, often, a folly. 

Aftncere man, will not deceive ; z frank 
man, will notdiflemble*, ^ft&n man, is not 
apt to flatter; an ingenuous man, knows 
not how to conceal any thing. 

Sincerity^ is of great value, in the inter* 
courfe of the heart. - FranknefSf facilitates 

the 
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die commerce of the world. Plainnefs^ is, 
often, confidered, as a want of policenefs. 
Ingenuoufnefs^ is, frequently, found to err, 
againft prudence. 

Thcjncere, are, always, efteemed. The 
franky pleafe all the world. The plain^ 
fometimes, offend. The ingenuous^ often, 
betray themfelvcs. 



■•i^ 
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Experiment^ 

Trial, 

Proof. 

Experiment^ relates, properly, to the 
truth of things ; it determines, whether a 
thing is, or, is not ; clearing up of doubt, 
and, diffii^rfi'^g ignorance. Trials concerns, 
particularly, the ufe of things; judging, 
whether they are proper, or, not ; it fettles 
the matter, and, determines the wilL 
Proof, has a greater relation to the quality 
of things; teaching us^ whether they are 
£Ood, or, bad, diftingui(hing the bed, and, 
taking away any fear of being deceived. 

We 
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We make experiments^ in order, to know j 
srialsy to choofe ; and, proofs^ to be, tho- 
roughly, acquainted with. 

ExperimentSj confirm our opinions ; be- 
ing the root of knowledge, 2V/^/, con- 
ducts our tafte \ being the road to fatisfac- 
tion. Proof y removes our fears *, and^ is a 
remedy againft error and impofture. 



End of the First Vox^ums. 
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